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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  EPIC 


The  great  American  epic,  if  it  is  ever  written,  will  be  the  story 
of  “America’s  Tenth  Man,”  the  Negro.  No  other  phase  of  our  history 
embodies  so  much  of  dramatic  interest.  Every  emotion  is  there, 
raised  to  its  highest  power;  every  experience  in  humanity's  arduous 
climb  upward  from  the  clod.  The  extremes  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
love  and  hate,  cruelty  and  kindness,  walk  hand  in  hand  through  its 
pages.  Faith  shines  star-like  amid  its  gloom,  and  paeans  born  of 
pain  sing  through  its  darkest  nights. 

And  what  amazing  progress!  From  the  first  century  to  the  twen- 
tieth at  a single  step!  Religion,  language,  literature,  mechanical  skill, 
commerce,  citizenship — the  slow  gains  of  two  thousand  years — en- 
compassed in  a lifetime.  Where  else  in  all  history  is  there  any- 
thing like  it?  Well  may  James  Weldon  Johnson  sing  in  the  National 
Negro  Anthem: 

“Stony  the  road  we  trod,  bitter  the  chastening  rod 
Felt  in  the  days  when  hope  had  died, 

Yet  with  a steady  beat,  have  not  our  weary  feet 
Come  to  the  place  for  which  our  fathers  sighed? 

We  have  come  over  a way  that  with  tears  has  been  watered, 

We  have  come  treading  our  path  through  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered, 

Out  from  the  gloomy  past  till  now  we  stand  at  last 
Where  the  white  gleam  of  our  bright  star  is  cast.” 

Immortal  the  genius  who  shall  compass  that  incomparable  Odyssey 
and  make  it  live  again! 

Not  in  itself  alone  is  the  Negro’s  story  significant,  but  equally  so 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  No  other  phase  of  American  life  has 
so  profoundly  affected  all  its  other  phases,  economic,  political,  social, 
religious.  Eliminate  the  Negro  and  the  problems  incident  to  his 
presence  here,  and  our  history,  our  politics,  our  social  and  economic 
patterns  would  be  very  different  from  what  they  are.  So  we  could 
not  ignore  this  subject  if  we  would.  The  only  question  is  whether 
we  shall  deal  with  it  wisely  and  constructively. 
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WHO  ARE  OUR  NEIGHBORS? 

Before  we  discuss  understanding  our  neighbors,  perhaps  it  would  be 
wise  to  inquire  as  to  who  are  our  neighbors. 

When  this  country  was  new,  this  question  was  easily  answered.  Our 
neighbors  were  the  family  who  lived  next  door,  the  kindly  old  gentleman 
from  the  house  on  the  corner,  the  family  at  the  next  clearing,  or  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  house  with  the  new  shingle  roof  at  the  turn  of  the 
road.  These  were  our  neighbors — the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  the  com- 
munity, or  the  town. 

The  nation  grew,  frontiers  were  pushed  westward,  new  lands  were  set- 
tled, villages,  towns,  and  cities  grew  in  number  and  size,  transportation 
facilities  increased,  the  telegraph,  the  newspaper,  and  the  telephone 
became  instruments  of  rapid  communication,  and  communication  became 
the  basis  for  national  neighborliness.  Strange  people  from  Africa,  Asia, 
Europe,  the  Americas,  and  the  oceanic  islands  came  to  our  shores  and 
settled  down  to  become  our  neighbors,  and  this  country  became  known 
as  the  “Melting  Pot”  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

With  rich  resources  utilized  by  people  of  all  nations  who  had  settled 
in  this  country,  and  fed  by  contact  with  other  continents,  especially 
Europe,  the  nation  grew  in  strength  and  wealth  to  unparalleled  degree. 
Along  with  this  growth,  specialized  interests,  diversified  groups,  and 
diversified  sections  developed,  but  the  growing  picture  became  one  of 
interdependence — one  of  people  depending  upon  other  people,  group  upon 
group,  and  region  upon  region,  and,  upon  all,  depending  the  strength  of 
the  nation. 

Then  came  1914  and  the  war  in  Europe  which  finally  became  world  wide 
in  scope. 


OUR  NATIONAL  NEIGHBORS— MAJOR  AND  MINOR,  1940* 


Race 

1940 

1930 

Increase, 

Amount 

1930-1940 
Per  Cent 

All  classes 

131,669,275 

122,775,046 

8,894,229 

7.2 

White 

118,214,870 

110,286,740 

7,928,130 

7.2 

Native 

106,795,732 

96,303,335 

10,492,397 

10.9 

Foreign-born 

11,419,138 

13,983,405 

—2,564,267 

—18.3 

Negro 

12,865,518 

11,891,143 

974,375 

8.2 

Other  races 

588,887 

597,163 

—8,276 

—1.4 

Indian 

333,969 

332,397 

1,572 

0.5 

Chinese 

77,504 

74,954 

2,550 

3.4 

Japanese 

126,947 

138,834 

—11,887 

—8.6 

Filipino 

45,563 

45,208 

355 

0.8 

Hindu 

2,405 

3,130 

—725 

—23.2 

Korean 

1,711 

1,860 

—149 

— 8.0 

All  other 

788 

780 

8 

1.0 

The  people  of  the  United  States  realized,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  nation  were  intertwined  with  those  of 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Side  by  side  with  many  peoples  of  the  world, 
we  fought  that  war,  recognizing  them  as  new  world  neighbors.  We  made 
new  friends  and  our  nation  grew  in  international  stature.  We  had  become 

1 Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Series  P-10,  No.  1, 
February  2,  1942. 
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at  last  International  Neighbors.  Peace  came.  We  returned  again  to  our 
complacency  and  to  isolated,  somewhat  nationalistic  policies,  leaving  our 
international  neighbors  without  the  strength  and  guidance  which  might 
have  come  from  our  international  stewardship.  And  at  home,  among  our 

OUR  INTERNATIONAL  NEIGHBORS,  1940 
(Population  by  continents  and  selected  countries) 


Millions 

World  population  2,175,604,000 

Europe 540,113,000 

United  Kingdom 50,528,000 

France 41,980,000 

Germany - 69,486,000 

Central  and  Southern  Europe . 199,598,000 

Russia 175,982,000 

America  275,710,000 

Africa  155,500,000 

Asia  1,193,611,000 

Japan  72,750,000 

Korea  and  Formosa 29,550,000 

India  405,000,000 

China 450,000,000 

Oceania 10,670,000 


close  neighbors,  it  became  evident  that  the  Negro  and  other  minorities 
were  not  enjoying  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities  we  sought 
to  establish  in  World  War  I and  for  which  they  fought. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  OUR  ALLIES 

Experience  often  teaches  a hard  lesson  in  a hard  way.  We  were  in  for 
another  shock.  In  1939  we  realized  that  the  possibilities  of  another  world 
war  were  imminent  and  that  we  might  be  drawn  into  the  struggle.  By 
December,  1941,  it  was  evident  that  we  would  not  only  be  a partner  in  the 
European  operations  of  a second  world  war,  but  that  much  of  our  war 
efforts  would  have  to  be  expended  in  the  Pacific  area  and  in  Asia.  Again 
we  were  thrown  into  a world  war,  to  cast  our  strength  and  our  hope  with 
those  of  our  World  Neighbors.  The  war  became  global  and,  with  the 
airplane  and  radio  to  shuttle  people  and  information  back  and  forth  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  we  became  conscious  of  global  interdependence. 
We  cast  our  lot  with  450  million  Chinese — people  of  a different  race — with 
405  million  people  of  India,  100  million  brown  peoples  of  the  Pacific,  with 
the  people  of  Africa.  We  became  allies  in  a United  Nations  with  one  thou- 
sand million  people,  many  of  whom  are  unlike  us  in  skin  color,  religion, 
culture,  and  political  doctrine. 

RACES  OF  THE  WORLD,  1940 

Millions 


White  930,000,000 

Yellow  and  brown 1,090,000,000 

Negroid 150,000,000 


RACE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ROLE 

The  present  war,  as  Dr.  Embree  states,  is  very  different  from  the  first 
world  war: 

Almost  the  whole  world  is  involved;  peoples  of  all  races  are  on 
both  sides;  the  fight  is  not  between  nations  or  even  races  but 
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between  ideas.  Freedom  will  win  in  this  war  only  if  it  can  present 
a solid  front.  Total  democracy  is  called  for  today  not  only  for 
human  reasons  but  in  order  to  preserve  our  own  way  of  life.  We 
cannot  save  liberty  for  America  unless  we  win  it  for  all  the  other 
peoples  who  want  it  and  are  willing  to  fight  for  it.2 

It  would  seem  that  this  country  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  play  a greater 
role  in  the  future  of  world  peace  than  any  single  great  nation  of  the  world. 
Certainly  its  effectiveness  will  be  no  less  than  that  of  other  great  nations. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  country  in  the  role  of  the  international  good 
neighbor  will  be  determined  to  no  small  degree  by  its  effectiveness  in 
carrying  into  practice  workable  democratic  principles  among  all  the  people 
of  our  land.  Our  attitude  toward  race  at  home  will  aid  or  deter  our  role 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  other  continents,  especially  those  whose 
populations  are  made  up  of  non-white  races.  The  nature  of  our  national 
interracial  housekeeping  and  attitudes  will  discredit  us  or  elevate  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  steps  which  this  country  takes  in  developing  equal  opportunities 
for  the  minority  peoples  of  this  country  and  the  world  will  be  determined 
to  no  small  degree  by  the  intelligent  support  which  the  people  of  the  nation 
give  its  governmental  leaders.  It  is  with  this  view  in  mind  that  this 
pamphlet  is  presented.  It  is  designed  to  present  in  as  objective  manner 
as  possible  some  of  the  gains  made  by  the  Negroes  of  the  nation  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  more  important  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of 
both  white  and  Negro  people. 

Although  the  pamphlet  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  nation’s  largest 
racial  minority,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  problems  of  other  minorities 
should  be  neglected. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  EAST  AND  NORTH 

In  the  East  and  North  there  are  the  problems  of  more  than  nine  million 
foreign-born  peoples,  speaking  many  languages  and  some  of  them  exhibiting 
ideals,  customs,  and  patterns  of  life  out  of  harmony  with  native  American 
standards  and  American  institutions.  Their  adjustments  to  the  going 
American  standards  of  living  and  principles  and  practices  of  American 
citizenship  constitute  an  important  problem.  In  the  nation  there  are 
nearly  334,000  Indians,  the  ancestors  of  whom  were  exploited  by  the  white 
race,  and  many  of  whom  today  fall  far  below  the  standards  of  the  white 
race  in  health,  economic  goods,  education,  and  economic  opportunities. 

MINORITIES  IN  THE  WEST 

In  the  West  there  are  not  only  156,694  Indians,3  but  also  46,840  Chinese, 
120,927  Japanese,  35,086  Filipinos,  170,000  Negroes,  and  representatives  of 
other  nationalities  and  many  different  religions.  These  are  not  only 
peoples  of  different  racial  descent  from  the  majority  of  Americans,  but 
are  peoples  whose  cultures  differ  from  those  of  most  Americans.  They  are 
not  only  keen  competitors  of  the  white  race,  but  are  frequently  misunder- 
stood by  this  race.  While  the  Indians  and  the  Orientals  in  this  country 
constitute  a relatively  small  population  element  in  the  total  population, 
they  are  frequently  the  center  of  attention  and  heated  political  controversy. 

In  the  Southwest  there  are  the  interesting  peoples  of  Spanish-American 
descent — 428,360  in  1940.  The  greater  percentage  of  these  are  Mexican 
and  are  concentrated  in  the  states  of  Texas,  California,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Colorado. 

NEGRO  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

For  two  hundred  years  the  South’s  most  serious  population  problems 
have  centered  about  the  Negro.4  As  the  southern  Negro  has  migrated  to 

2 EM  win  Embree,  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund;  Review  for  the  Two-Year  Period  1940-42,  Chicago, 
Julius  Rosenwald  Ehind,  1942,  p.  B. 

aAll  figures  based  on  the  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940. 

4 In  1940  there  were  2,790,193  Negroes  in  the  North  and  Elast,  9,904,619  in  the  South,  and 
170,706  in  the  West. 
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the  North  and  East,  many  problems  have  developed  in  regions  outside  the 
South.  Many  of  these  problems  are  still  with  us,  unsolved  and  challenging 
— problems  of  justice  in  the  courts,  protection  of  life  and  property, 
segregation,  jobs  and  job  training,  education,  health,  economic  status, 
agriculture,  civil  and  political  rights.  The  wise  solution  of  these  problems 
is  not  alone  a matter  of  justice  and  right,  but  equally  one  of  self-interest 
for  the  white  race,  for  the  nation,  and  for  the  South. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  most  serious  and  intelligent 
attention  be  given  to  the  great  problems  involving  American  minorities  so 
that  in  the  future  they  may  be  handled  more  wisely  than  in  the  past,  with 
less  conflict  and  loss,  and  to  the  greater  advantage  of  all  concerned.  It  is 
with  this  end  in  view  that  this  brief  study  has  been  prepared. 

Before  an  intelligent  approach  can  be  made  to  the  solution  of  the  race 
problems  of  the  South,  or  the  solution  of  other  southern  problems  which 
may  not  necessarily  be  racial  but  general  in  scope,  some  factual  knowledge 
of  the  trends  and  scope  of  these  problems  is  needed.  Wherever  the  facts 
are  available,  they  have  been  included  in  this  booklet. 

Two  outstanding  statements  on  the  needs  of  the  Negro  population  and 
of  the  South  were  issued  by  a group  of  Negro  Southerners  meeting  at 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  in  the  fall  of  1942  and  a group  of  white  Southern- 
ers meeting  at  Atlanta  on  April  8,  1943.  Significant  portions  of  both 
reports  are  included  in  the  closing  pages  of  this  publication.  These  pages 
will  bear  intensive  study  by  those  seeking  to  improve  race  relations  and 
to  develop  the  South.  The  reports  represent  the  opinions  of  intelligent 
white  and  Negro  leaders  as  to  the  nature  of  their  problems  and  what  they 
think  should  grow  out  of  mutual  programs  of  cooperation  between  the 
races  in  the  South. 
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I.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  BACKGROUND 


RACE 

A race  is  nothing  more  than  a division  of  mankind  set  apart  from  other 
divisions  by  physical  differences  which  are  hereditarily  determined.  Based 
on  racial  division  of  the  population  of  the  world,  the  statement  may  be 
made  that  the  important  races  of  the  world  are  the  Caucasian,  the  Negroid, 
and  the  Mongolian.  Occasionally,  some  anthropologists  give  a fourth 
racial  class,  which  they  call  the  Brown  or  Red  race. 

To  the  Caucasian  race  belong  peoples  of  different  characteristics,  ranging 
from  the  light-skinned,  Nordic  blondes  to  the  dark-skinned  peoples  of 
Spanish-American  countries.  The  Negro  race  includes  the  Negro  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  the  Negroes  of  the  Congo  region  of  Africa,  many  of  the 
Oceanic  Negroes  of  the  Pacific  islands,  the  pygmy  Negroes  or  Negritos  of 
Africa,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Thus,  within  the  Negro 
race  we  find  much  variation. 

The  Mongolian,  sometimes  called  yellow,  race  includes  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  the  Manchus,  and  the  American  Indians.  Beyond  these  are  many 
peoples  of  the  world  which  exhibit  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  three 
principal  races. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  RACE 

But  if  all  branches  of  the  human  race  had  a common  origin,  how  does 
it  happen  that  they  now  differ  so  widely  in  appearance  and  culture?  The 
answer  is  much  simpler  than  one  might  suppose: 

1.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  home  of  the  race  was  some- 
where in  Southwest  Asia.  From  that  center  groups  migrated  from  time  to 
time  in  various  directions  and  into  widely  different  environments  as  to 
climate,  soil,  food  supply,  geographical  conditions,  etc.  Each  group  in- 
evitably was  affected  by  the  conditions  into  which  it  went.  These  effects 
would  become  more  marked  as  time  went  on,  and  at  last  might  become 
fixed  as  racial  characteristics. 

2.  Another  factor  operating  to  the  same  end  was  the  well-known  “law  of 
natural  selection,”  or  “the  survival  of  the  fit.”  This  means  simply  that 
those  individuals  whose  characteristics  were  best  adapted  to  the  environ- 
ment would  have  the  best  chance  to  survive,  while  those  least  fitted  to 
the  environment  would  tend  to  drop  out.  Thus  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion, working  steadily  through  the  ages,  would  preserve  certain  charac- 
teristics and  eliminate  others.  In  this  way  it  would  finally  develop  dis- 
tinct racial  types. 

Under  the  summer  sun,  for  example,  one  either  tans  or  sunburns. 
Which  is  better?  To  tan,  of  course,  because  a coat  of  tan  means  that 
nature  has  sent  into  the  skin  an  extra  amount  of  pigmentation  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  heat.  To  sunburn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unpleasant, 
dangerous,  sometimes  even  fatal.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  in  a tropical 
climate  those  born  with  most  pigmentation  (that  is,  those  darkest  in 
color)  would  have  the  best  chance  to  live  and  reproduce,  while  those  less 
pigmented  would  have  a poorer  chance.  So,  through  the  ages  there  would 
be  a steady  selection  of  the  darker  types  for  survival  and  a steady  dis- 
appearance of  the  lighter  types.  This  would  lead  at  length  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a heavily  pigmented  or  colored  race.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  just  what  happened  in  Africa.  We  see,  then,  that  the  Negro’s 
dark  skin  was  not  a curse,  nor  even  a misfortune.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
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a distinct  advantage  in  the  environment  in  which  he  found  himself.* 

A biology  teacher  suggests  that  the  Negro’s  kinky  hair  may  possibly 
be  explained  in  the  same  way;  it  encloses  more  air  pockets  than  straight 
hair  and  therefore  is  a better  insulator  against  heat.  If  we  knew  enough 
about  biology  and  about  the  past  history  of  the  various  races,  we  might 
find  in  this  law  of  selection  the  explanation  of  most  racial  differences. 

3.  A third  factor  which  doubtless  has  played  a part  in  race  differentia- 
tion, though  just  how  large  a part  we  cannot  know,  is  that  of  biological 
mutation.  This  means  the  appearance  from  time  to  time,  without  any  known 
reason,  of  entirely  new  characteristics.  Unlike  acquired  characteristics, 
which  most  biologists  believe  are  not  transmissible,  mutated  characteristics 
become  fixed  and  are  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

But  would  the  development  of  a dark-skinned  race  be  the  only  result 
of  tropical  African  environment?  No  indeed.  Culture,  civilization  and 
progress  also  would  be  profoundly  affected. 

In  a tropical  climate  one  feels  less  disposed  to  enterprise  and  exertion. 
Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  go  slow  in  order  to  survive.  Again,  little  exer- 
tion is  required  in  a climate  where  food  is  plentiful  (fruit,  fish  and  game), 
housing  practically  unnecessary,  and  clothing  burdensome  and  unhealthful. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  natives  would  go  slow  and  civilization  would 
be  retarded. 

Would  the  geography  of  Africa  also  be  a retarding  influence?  Decidedly 
so,  because  unfavorable  to  the  wide  human  contacts  essential  to  the  growth 
of  civilization. 

Many  sub-varieties  of  the  races,  perhaps,  obtained  their  characteristics 
through  race  amalgamation  in  isolated  spots  of  the  world.  The  nature  of 
the  nutrition  or  diet  of  peoples  of  the  world  has  perhaps  been  an  important 
factor  in  determining  size  and  other  physical  features. 

NATIVE  AFRICAN  CULTURE 

Though  greatly  retarded,  the  culture  of  the  native  African  reveals  much 
that  is  interesting  and  encouraging.  Note  their  iron  work  (some  believe 
the  Africans  were  the  first  to  smelt  iron  and  fashion  implements  of  useful- 
ness and  beauty)  ; their  pottery,  carving,  and  weaving ; their  music  and 
dancing;  their  organized  family  and  community  life;  their  orderly  tribal 
governments ; their  folklore  (the  famous  tales  of  Uncle  Remus  are  largely 
paraphrases  of  African  folkstories) ; their  universal  belief  in  God;  their 
sharing  with  one  another. 

Early  travelers  to  Africa  wrote  of  great  kingdoms  and  well-kept  cities 
(Ghana,  Mell,  Songhay,  Dahomey,  Ashanti).  These  were  later  wiped  out 
by  invasion  from  the  North.  Missionaries  and  explorers  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  African’s  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  faithfulness  to  friends. 
The  story  of  Livingston’s  bearers,  who,  undirected,  carried  his  dead  body 
on  their  shoulders  1400  miles  to  the  sea  that  it  might  be  sent  home  for 
burial,  ranks  high  among  the  world’s  golden  deeds. 

The  late  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  authority  on  African  anthropology,  credits 
present-day  Africans  with  “cultural  achievements  of  no  mean  order,”  in- 
cluding “the  power  of  organization,  homely  practical  philosophy,  sound 
feeling  and  judgment.” 

Africa  has  been  called  the  “Continent  of  Music.”  The  beat  of  jazz  that 
dominated  the  radio  at  one  time  was  the  obvious  echo  of  the  drums  of 
Africa. 

♦This  hypothesis,  advanced  by  many  scientists  (See  Jean  Finot,  "Race  Prejudice,”  pages 
97  ff ; R.  R.  Marrett,  “Anthropology,”  page  84 ; E.  G.  Conklin,  “The  Direction  of  Human 
Evolution,”  pages  11  and  12 ; A.  C.  Haddon,  “The  Races  of  Man,"  page  9 ; Jerome  Dowd, 
"The  Negro  in  American  Life,”  page  3),  assumes  that  the  original  color  of  the  human  species 
was  light.  Others  think  it  was  probably  dark,  and  that  branches  of  the  race  going  to  or 
remaining  in  tropical  countries  retained  their  pigmentation,  while  those  migrating  to  colder 
regions  gradually  became  lighter  through  the  operation  of  the  same  law  of  selection  and 
survival. 
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Melville  J.  Herskovits  indicates  that  the  best  African  civilizations,  at 
the  time  of  the  American  slave  trade,  exemplified  a well-organized  and 
intricate  economic  system,  a well-developed  political  system  centered  in 
local  groups,  and  highly  developed  arts,  including  folk  literature,  graphic 
and  plastic  arts,  music,  and  the  dance.  Herskovits’  observations  are  based 
not  only  upon  the  literature  of  the  period  in  which  slavery  was  in  practice, 
but  also  upon  field  studies  of  contemporary  western  African  cultures.5 

Possibly  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Negro  slaves  made  as  adequate 
adjustment  to  slavery  as  they  did  was  because  of  the  background  of  agri- 
cultural experience  which  they  had  in  their  native  land.  Thus,  the  African 
culture  was  not  a culture  to  be  ashamed  of,  even  during  the  days  of  the 
American  slave  trade.8 

AFRICANISMS  IN  AMERICAN  NEGRO  CULTURE 

Among  authorities  there  is  marked  disagreement  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  there  was  a transfer  of  African  cultural  characteristics  to  American 
Negroes  during  slavery.  Most  writers  take  the  position  that  there  was  a 
veritable  “blacking  out”  of  the  African  culture  in  the  American  slave 
culture.  They  take  the  position  that  there  was  little  historical  connection, 
no  continuous  racial  memory,  and  general  cultural  detachment  from  Africa. 
They  point  out  that,  contemporarily,  practically  no  Africanisms  are  found 
in  American  Negro  folklore  and  beliefs,  speech,  music,  and  religious  life. 

In  spirited  fashion,  Herskovits  attacks  practically  every  assumption 
made  in  the  preceding  statement.  He  presents  abundant  evidence  of 
Africanisms  in  almost  every  phase  of  American  Negro  culture.  It  shall  be 
our  purpose  merely  to  present  the  two  points  of  view  and  not  to  settle  the 
argument.  The  inquiring  student  should  consult  the  sources  and  draw  his 
own  conclusions.7 


II.  THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA 

Negroes  first  came  to  the  New  World  not  in  1619,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  with  the  first  explorers  more  than  a hundred  years  earlier. 
Ancient  manuscripts  mention  Alonzo  Pietro,  “il  Negro,”  as  the  pilot  of 
the  Nina,  one  of  Columbus’  ships.  There  were  Negroes  with  Balboa  when 
he  discovered  the  Pacific  in  1513;  with  Cortez  in  Mexico;  with  DeSoto 
when  he  explored  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  1539;  with  Menendez  when 
he  founded  St.  Augustine  in  1565.  It  is  said  that  the  second  Old  World 
settler  of  what  is  now  Alabama  was  a Negro  member  of  DeSoto’s  party 
who  liked  the  country  and  settled  among  the  Indians.  The  first  explorer 
of  what  is  now  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  was  Estavanico,  a Negro  who 
came  from  Spain  with  Narvaez  in  1527. 

SLAVERY  INTRODUCED 

The  first  permanent  planting  of  slavery  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent took  place  at  Jamestown  in  1619,  when  a Dutch  ship  landed  twenty 
Negroes.  These  were  sold  as  slaves,  or  perhaps  as  “indentured  servants,” 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times.  We  know  that  some  of  the  twenty 
became  free  after  serving  a time,  while  others  were  permanently  enslaved. 
Negro  slavery  was  legally  recognized  in  Virginia  in  1661,  and  grew  rapidly 
after  the  further  importation  of  white  indentured  servants  was  prohibited 


■’Melville  J.  Herskovits.  The  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past,  New  York,  Harper  & Brothers,  1941, 
p.  297. 

“For  detailed  data  on  contemporary  Africa,  see  the  current  copy  of  Monroe  N.  Work’s 
Negro  Yearbook,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  Negro  Yearbook  Publishing  Company. 

’Charles  S.  Johnson,  Shadow  of  the  Plantation,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1934  ; Edwin  Embree,  Brown  America,  the  Story  of  a New  Race,  New  York,  1931 ; Melville  J. 
Herskovits,  The  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past,  New  York,  Harper  & Brothers,  1941. 
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in  1688.*  By  1715  there  were  58,850  slaves  in  the  colonies;  in  1775  a half 
million;  in  1800  a million. 

Did  space  permit,  a study  of  many  aspects  of  the  slave  trade  would  be 
interesting:  The  “three-cornered  traffic”  in  molasses,  rum,  and  slaves; 
slave  raids  in  Africa;  the  “middle  passage”  in  the  crowded  holds  of  slave 
ships;  the  American  auction  block;  separation  of  families,  etc. 

Helpful  also  would  be  a discussion  of  the  conditions  and  effects  of 
slavery.  Its  best  aspects:  paternal  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  owners, 
loyalty  and  faithful  service  in  response.  Its  worst:  absentee  ownership 
and  overseer  control.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  master  and 
to  slave. 


ALL  SECTIONS  RESPONSIBLE 

In  contemplating  the  evils  of  slavery  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all 
sections  of  the  country,  North  as  well  as  South,  must  share  the  respon- 
sibility. If  slaveholding  centered  largely  in  the  South  (because  it  was  more 
profitable  there),  the  slave  trade  centered  in  New  England.  Rhode  Island, 
for  example,  built  103  slave  ships  in  ten  years;  in  1770  that  state  alone  had 
150  ships  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  When  slavery  became  a divisive 
issue,  leading  at  last  to  war,  the  extremists  on  one  side  were  just  as 
unreasonable  as  those  on  the  other  and  equally  responsible  for  the  resulting 
tragedy.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  distance  to  “blame”  anybody 
for  what  happened.  It  is  just  as  well,  and  much  kinder,  to  assume  that 
most  people  meant  well,  on  whichever  side  they  were,  and  that  the  wrongs 
they  did  were  mistakes  of  judgment  rather  than  of  intent. 

VAST  ECONOMIC  ASSET 

Slave  labor  was  particularly  profitable  in  the  production  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar.  From  early  times  these  crops  have  been  pouring 
into  the  South  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Exports  of  tobacco:  1618, 
twenty  pounds;  1639,  1,500,000  pounds;  1773,  53,000,000  pounds.  Cotton 
production:  1810,  85,000,000  pounds;  doubled  every  ten  years  during  the 
next  three  decades.  By  1840  the  South  was  producing  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  cotton  supply.  In  1850  slave  labor  produced  agricultural  products 
valued  at  $136,000,000,  a tremendous  sum  for  those  days.  In  1929,  Negro 
farmers  produced  crops  valued  at  646  millions.  Mississippi  Negroes  alone 
that  year  grew  1,234,000  bales  of  cotton,  which  brought  into  the  state  more 
than  $100,000,000.  These  figures  indicate  something  of  the  vast  economic 
contribution  which  Negroes  have  made  to  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  the  South. 

Negro  slaves  furnished  also  a large  part  of  the  South’s  skilled  labor, 
doing  most  of  the  blacksmithing,  wagon  making,  and  iron  work;  building 
its  colonial  mansions;  manning  its  factories,  machine  shops,  and  mills; 
in  some  cases  running  its  railroads.  Many  slaves  bought  their  time  from 
their  masters,  hired  themselves  out,  and  thus  made  enough  money  to  buy 
their  freedom. 

Further  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited  by  Congress  in  1807. 
Smuggling  continued  for  several  decades,  however,  and  the  number  of 
Negroes  in  the  country  increased  to  2,300,000  in  1830,  and  to  4,441,000 
by  1860. 


SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT  FOR  EMANCIPATION 

Many  Southern  leaders  early  saw  the  danger  involved  in  slavery.  Jef- 
ferson said:  “I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I reflect  that  God  is  just”; 
George  Washington:  “I  can  already  foresee  that  nothing  but  the  rooting 
out  of  slavery  can  perpetuate  the  existence  of  our  Union.” 

•It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  slavery  has  been  a common  human  phenomenon,  by  no 
means  limited  to  Negroes.  Some  of  ancient  Rome’s  most  brilliant  scholars  were  slaves ; 
Britons  taken  captive  by  the  Romans  were  sold  into  slavery ; many  of  Virginia’s  early  settlers 
were  indentured  white  servants : the  colony  of  Georgia  was  founded  as  a refuge  for  debt  slaves. 
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In  1832  the  Virginia  Legislature  came  within  one  vote  of  abolishing 
slavery.  Many  kindly  masters  freed  their  slaves  and  emancipation  societies 
sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  South. 

The  African  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in  the  hope  of  freeing 
slaves  and  sending  them  back  to  Africa.  This  Society  was  endorsed  by 
several  legislatures  and  received  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  great 
numbers  of  Southern  people.  Out  of  this  movement  came  the  colony  of 
Liberia,  which  still  exists  as  the  only  independent  Negro  republic  in  the 
world. 


CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  SLAVERY 

From  1820  to  1860  the  history  of  the  nation  was  dominated  by  the  long 
and  bitter  controversy  concerning  slavery  and  its  extension.  Highlights 
in  the  political  aspects  of  this  struggle  were:  Missouri  Compromise,  1820; 
Annexation  of  Texas,  1845;  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  1850;  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill,  1854;  Dred  Scott  Decision,  1857. 

All  this  time  the  abolition  movement  in  the  North  was  gaining  in  num- 
bers and  intensity.  Intemperance  and  heat  characterized  both  sides,  as  in 
the  political  struggle.  The  whole  issue  was  thrown  into  the  realm  of  emo- 
tion, making  rational  solution  impossible. 

Civil  War  was  the  result;  a vast  and  needless  sacrifice  of  life,  treasure, 
and  national  unity.  Four  million  men  were  engaged;  600,000  were  killed. 
A great  national  debt  was  piled  up,  and  there  was  vast  property  loss.  The 
South  was  left  prostrate,  bankrupt  and  desolate.  A political  cleavage  was 
created  that  still  continues. 

Might  patience  and  reason  on  either  side  have  found  a better  way? 
Emancipation  of  slavery  in  England  was  achieved  by  purchase  in  1833. 
Would  not  this  method  have  been  fairer  to  the  South?  Would  it  have  been 
more  or  less  expensive?  What  of  the  after  effects?* 

A RECORD  OF  RARE  DEVOTION 

In  connection  with  the  Civil  War  one  cannot  overlook  the  remarkable 
loyalty  to  trust  manifested  by  the  Negroes  in  the  South  during  that  tragic 
period.  Says  the  noted  Virginia  author,  Thomas  Nelson  Page:  “No  race 
ever  behaved  better  than  the  Negroes  behaved  during  the  war.  Not  only 
were  there  no  massacres  and  no  outbreaks,  but  even  the  amount  of  defec- 
tion was  not  large.  Not  only  did  they  remain  loyal,  but  they  were  nearly 
always  faithful  to  every  trust  that  had  been  confided  to  them.”  To  the 
same  effect  spoke  the  eloquent  Georgian,  Henry  W.  Grady,  in  a tribute  that 
deserves  to  be  immortalized.  Said  he: 

“When  the  master,  going  to  a war  in  which  slavery  was  involved,  said  to 
his  slave,  ‘I  leave  my  home  and  loved  ones  in  your  charge,’  the  tenderness 
between  man  and  master  stood  disclosed.  And  when  the  slave  held  that 
charge  sacred  through  storm  and  temptation,  he  gave  new  meaning  to  faith 
and  loyalty.”* 


EMANCIPATION 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  a war  measure,  was  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863,  setting  free  all  slaves  within  territories  loyal  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  became  effective  De- 
cember 18,  1865,  and  made  emancipation  universal. 

Here  was  an  exceedingly  dangerous  situation:  More  than  four  million 
slaves,  most  of  them  illiterate,  suddenly  set  free  without  resources,  experi- 

•An  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  the  effectiveness  or  futility  of  war  as  a means  of 
adjusting  human  differences.  An  interesting  sidelight : Only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Southern 
people  were  slave  holders  : slavery  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  other  eighty  per  cent,  who 
largely  made  up  the  Confederate  armies.  Another:  The  Confederate  Conscription  Act  of 

October  11,  1862,  specifically  exempted  from  military  service  owners  and  overseers  of  as 
many  as  twenty  slaves. 

•For  complete  quotation  of  Grady’s  tribute  see  “America’s  Tenth  Man.’* 
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ence,  or  training  in  self-direction;  suddenly  deprived  of  the  economic 
security  of  slavery  and  thrust  out  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Yet  there  were  no  outbreaks,  no  serious  disorders,  no  efforts  to  get 
revenge,  no  “reign  of  terror”  such  as  often  accompany  revolution.  Said 
Confederate  General  John  B.  Gordon,  “No  other  race  relieved  from  servi- 
tude under  such  circumstances  would  have  behaved  so  well.”  It  is  to  the 
great  credit  of  both  races  that,  with  surprising  facility  and  a minimum  of 
disorder,  former  masters  and  slaves  made  new  adjustments  and  set  out 
together  to  rebuild  the  South. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Reconstruction,  everybody  admits,  was  a period  of  tragic  blunders  and 
grave  injustice.  Says  a noted  Federal  officer,  General  Samuel  Armstrong, 
“The  Reconstruction  measures  were  a bridge  of  wood  over  a river  of  fire.” 
It  is  only  fair  to  recognize,  however,  that  primary  responsibility  for  the 
wrongs  of  Reconstruction  rests  not  upon  the  newly-freed  Negroes,  but 
upon  their  white  leaders.  Strictly  speaking  there  was  no  period  when  the 
South  was  “controlled  by  Negroes,”  or  “under  Negro  rule.” 

Though  Negro  voters  outnumbered  the  whites  in  five  Southern  states, 
in  every  state  these  Negro  voters  elected  white  governors;  in  every  state 
but  one  the  legislatures  they  chose  were  predominantly  white,  three  to 
one,  five  to  one,  even  ten  to  one.  Graft  there  doubtless  was,  in  abundance, 
but  we  can  well  believe  with  Merriam  (“The  Negro  and  the  Nation”)  that 
“most  of  the  plunder  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  knaves  of  the 
superior  race.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  sixteen  Negroes  sent  to  Congress 
during  the  Reconstruction  period  a number  were  college  graduates,  edu- 
cated in  the  North  and  abroad.  In  his  history  of  the  United  States,  Rhodes 
says  of  a Negro  member  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature:  “John  R.  Lynch 
was  a credit  to  his  race  and  in  1872  made  an  impartial  and  dignified  speaker 
of  the  House.”  In  1873  Lynch  was  given  a public  testimonial  by  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  and  the  leading  white  newspaper,  the  Jackson  Clarion, 
said  of  him:  “His  bearing  in  office  had  been  so  proper,  and  his  rulings  in 
such  marked  contrast  to  the  partisan  conduct  of  the  ignoble  whites  of  his 
party  who  have  aspired  to  be  leaders  of  the  blacks,  that  the  conservatives 
cheerfully  joined  in  the  testimonial.” 

The  Reconstruction  governments,  bad  as  they  were,  rendered  at  least 
one  great  service:  They  established  in  each  state  a genuine  public  school 
system,  providing  for  “separate  but  equal”  opportunities  for  the  children 
of  the  two  races.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single  step  ever  taken 
in  the  South. 


PROGRESS  SINCE  EMANCIPATION 

Of  the  Negro  since  Emancipation,  many  authorities  have  said  that  no 
other  race  in  history  ever  made  so  great  progress  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  Following  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  story: 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEGRO,  1866-1936’ 


1866 

1936 

Gain  in 
70  Years 

Homes  owned,  in- 

eluding  farms  . 

12,000 

750,000 

738,000 

Farms  operated 

20,000 

880,000 

860,000 

Business  establish- 

ments  __  — __  _ 

2,100 

70,000 

67,900 

Banks  owned  and 

operated 

None 

23 

23 

Bank  capitalization  _ 

None 

$2,000,000 

$2,000,000 

Bank  resources  

None 

$15,000,000 

$15,000,000 

Wealth  accumulated  _ 

$20,000,000 

$2,500,000,000 

$2,480,000,000 

8Monroe  Work,  ed.,  Negrro  Yearbook,  1937-38,  pp.  1,  93. 
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NEGROES  IN  PROFESSIONS,  1890-19309 


Profession  1890  1930 


Artists,  sculptors,  and  teachers  of  art 150  430 

Dentists  120  1,773 

Physicians  and  surgeons 909  3,805 

Trained  nurses None  5,728 

Total  in  all  professions 34,184  136,963 


In  1934  the  Negroes  of  Georgia  paid  taxes  on  1,331,418  acres  of  land, 
assessed  at  $9,543,452,  and  on  city  property  assessed  at  $20,184,142.  In  1935 
those  of  Virginia  paid  taxes  on  1,864,030  acres  of  land  assessed  at  $30,847,- 
370  and  on  city  property  assessed  at  $26,683,639.  Negro  land  ownership  in 
1936  was  estimated  at  twenty  million  acres,  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of 
five  New  England  states. 

In  1865  Negroes  owned  few  business  enterprises.  Today  they  conduct 
70,000  businesses  in  200  lines.  These  include  25,000  retail  stores;  1,500 
factories  making  fifty-five  different  products;  23  banks  capitalized  at 
$2,000,000;  44  insurance  companies  with  1,600,000  policies  and  $300,000,000 
of  insurance  in  force;  300  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Chandler  Owen,  well-known  Negro  publicist,  in  a recent  publication 
gives  an  encouraging  picture  of  the  progress  of  the  Negro  over  the  period 
of  the  last  fifty  years.10  He  says: 

We  have  come  a long  way  in  the  last  fifty  years,  if  slowly. 
There  is  still  a long  way  to  go  before  equality  is  attained,  but  the 
pace  is  faster,  and  never  faster  than  now. 

In  1890  there  were  12,159  Negro  clergymen  in  the  United  States; 
in  1930  there  were  25,034.  In  1890  there  were  15,008  Negro  teach- 
ers; in  1930  there  were  54,439.  In  1890  there  were  208  Negro 
physicians  and  surgeons;  in  1930  there  were  3,805.  In  1890  there 
were  120  Negro  dentists;  in  1930  there  were  1,773.  In  1890  there 
were  431  Negro  lawyers,  justices,  and  judges;  in  1930  there  were 
1,247. 

Progress?  Yes.  Too  slow?  Yes;  but  progress. 

Not  all  of  us  can  be  professional  men.  As  a matter  of  fact,  few 
of  us  are.  The  great  majority  of  Negroes  are  working  people — 
skilled,  unskilled;  organized,  unorganized.  But  during  the  last 
decade  a good  many  doors  have  been  opened  to  us,  and  other  doors 
are  ajar.  There  has  been  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  Negro’s 
problem  by  the  Government.  There  has  been  increase  in  Negro 
labor  organization;  many  so-called  “white”  unions  have  abandoned 
color-line  policies. 

The  1930  Census  lists  5,503,000  Negroes  as  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States.  This  represents  59  per  cent  of  those  ten  years  of  age  and 
over.*  The  distribution  of  gainfully  employed  Negroes  was  as  follows: 

GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  NEGROES,  1930 
(Ten  years  of  age  and  over) 


Occupation Number Per  Cent 

All  occupations 5,503,535  100.0 

Agriculture 1,987,839  36.1 

Forestry  and  fishing 31,732  0.6 

Extraction  of  minerals  74,972  1.4 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 1,024,656  18.6 

Trade  and  communication 397,645  7.2 

Trade  183,809  3.3 

Public  service 50,203  0.9 

Professional  service 135,925  2.5 

Domestic  and  personal  service 1,576,205  28.6 

Clerical  occupations 40,549 0.7 


•Monroe  Work,  ed..  Negro  Yearbook,  1937-38,  p.  267.  Data  for  1940  not  available. 

10 Chandler  Owen.  Negroes  and  the  War,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, 1941,  p.  1. 

•Data  for  1940  not  available. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 


Before  emancipation  the  education  of  Negroes  was  prohibited  in  many 
states  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  anywhere.  So,  when  set  free  in 
1865,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  were  illiterate.  Schools  were  im- 
mediately begun  under  government  auspices  and  Negroes,  old  and  young, 
showed  great  eagerness  to  learn.  Within  five  years  200,000  former  slaves 
were  enrolled  in  these  schools. 

Then  came  the  state  public  school  systems,  feeble  at  first  but  steadily 
improving.  In  1936  there  were  24,000  public  schools  for  Negroes,  enrolling 
2,500,000  colored  children,  or  82  per  cent  of  all  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  seventeen.  Of  this  number  188,000  were  in  high  school  grades.  This 
was  nine  times  as  many  as  there  were  in  high  school  in  1917.  What  does 
this  increase  indicate  as  to  public  policy;  as  to  Negro  ambition?  Mean- 
time illiteracy  has  declined,  decade  by  decade,  from  90  per  cent  in  1860 
to  80  per  cent,  70,  57,  44,  and  on  down  to  16.3  per  cent  in  1930. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  17  STATES 
AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HAVING  SEPARATE 
SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES,  1866-193611 


1866 

1936 

Gain 

Negro  population  — . 

4,200,000 

9,595,417a 

5,395,417 

Percentage  literate 

10% 

90% 

74.7% 

Children  in  public  schools 

100,000 

2,500,000 

2,400,000 

Schools  of  higher  training: 

High  schools  _ _ — _ 

None 

800 

800 

Colleges  _ _ _ — 

15 

47b 

32 

Teachers  in  public  elementary 

and  high  schools.  _ _ __ 

600 

55,000 

54,400 

Property  for  higher  education. 

$60,000 

$65,000,000 

$64,940,000 

Annual  expenditures  for  all 

education  _ _ _ _ _ 

$700,000 

$61,700,000 

$61,000,000 

Funds  raised  by  Negroes  — 

$80,000 

$3,500,000 

$3,420,000 

FORTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  IN  COLLEGE 

The  first  college  for  Negroes  was  established  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1854.  In  the  next  two  decades  a score  of  similar  institu- 
tions were  established  in  the  South  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Con- 
gregationalists.  Later  all  the  Southern  states  established  state  colleges 
for  Negroes.  There  are  now  109  Negro  colleges  with  45,000  students.  In 
addition,  2,500  Negro  students  are  enrolled  in  other  colleges.  About  5,000 
a year  are  awarded  college  degrees.  Two  hundred  Negroes  have  won  the 
Ph.D.  degree  and  about  the  same  number  have  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Tuskegee  Institute,  established  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  is  known 
around  the  world  for  its  unique  contribution  to  educational  theory  and 
practice. 

Negroes  have  made  many  important  inventions  and  have  been  granted 
thousands  of  patents.  Norbert  Rilleaux  invented  the  vacuum  pan  for 
refining  sugar;  J.  E.  Matzeliger,  the  shoe  lasting  machine  now  in  general 
use;  Elijah  McCoy,  the  lubricating  cup  so  often  seen  on  machinery; 
Granville  Woods,  numerous  electrical  devices  which  have  been  sold  to 
the  great  telephone  and  electric  companies. 

Many  other  notable  achievements  might  be  cited  to  the  credit  of  the 
race.  Matthew  Henson,  who  accompanied  Peary  on  all  his  Arctic  expedi- 
tions, is  the  only  living  American  who  ever  set  foot  on  the  North  Pole. 

“Monroe  Work,  ed.,  Negro  Yearbook,  1937-38,  pp.  1,  210. 

a 1930  Census. 

bln  1936,  forty  colleges  and  universities  for  Negroes  were  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  seven  more  having  probationary  listing. 
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Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams,  of  Chicago,  was  the  first  American  surgeon 
to  operate  successfully  on  the  human  heart.  George  Carver’s  fame  as  an 
agricultural  chemist  is  nation-wide.  Jesse  Owens  was  the  outstanding 
winner  in  the  last  Olympic  Games.  These  and  others  too  numerous  for 
mention  come  readily  to  mind. 

The  percentage  of  persons  who  are  illiterate  is  not  recorded  in  the 
1940  Census;  however,  this  Census  records  the  educational  attainment  of 
the  population  25  years  of  age  and  older. 

Among  the  race-nativity  groups,  native  whites  ranked  first,  with  a 
median  schooling  of  8.8  years,  followed  by  foreign-born  whites,  with  7.5 
years.  The  Negro  median,  5.7  years  of  school,  was  the  lowest. 

The  1940  Census  reveals  that  41.3  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  25 
years  of  age  and  over  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school,  as  com- 
pared to  7.4  per  cent  of  the  native  white  population  and  28.3  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  population  who  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school. 
However,  the  Census  reveals  that  80,842  Negroes  over  25  years  of  age 
had  completed  four  years  of  college  and  that  268,481  had  completed  four 
years  of  high  school. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  indicates  that  in  1941  more  than  4,800 
Negroes  received  college  degrees  in  chemistry,  engineering,  other  sciences, 
and  liberal  arts.  In  addition,  more  than  56,000  completed  courses  in  trades 
and  in  professional  and  clerical  work,  while  an  additional  56,000  were 
enrolled  in  defense  training  courses. 

The  following  table  is  an  index  of  the  progress  made  in  education  by 
Negroes  between  World  War  I and  World  War  II. 

NEGRO  DRAFTEES  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING12 


Per  Cent  of  Negro  Selectees  or 
Region  Draftees  Attending  High  School 

World  War  II  World  War  I 

Northern  Negroes 63  14 

Southern  Negroes 33  3 


CULTURAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Though  greatly  handicapped  by  slavery  and  its  aftermath,  Negroes  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  culture  of  America.  Perhaps  chief  of 
these  is  their  distinctive  music,  the  spirituals  or  folk  songs,  and  the  various 
forms  of  syncopation  now  so  popular.  Marian  Anderson,  Roland  Hayes, 
and  Paul  Robeson  are  ranked  internationally  among  the  greatest  living 
singers;  Dett,  Dawson,  Still,  and  others  are  recognized  as  talented  com- 
posers; Negro  conductors  and  orchestras  are  widely  popular.  In  addition 
to  the  “blues,”  jazz,  swing,  and  Negro  folk  melodies  and  rhythms,  the 
Negro’s  musical  gifts  and  contributions  have  been  the  basis  for  many 
symphonic  productions,  such  as  Dvorak’s  From  the  New  World.  Gersh- 
win’s Porgy  and  Bess  and  Powell’s  Southern  Rhapsody  demonstrate  other 
elements  and  influences  of  Negro  music. 

The  wide  popularity  of  Negro  music  among  white  people  is  indicative 
of  its  appeal. 

To  the  stage  the  race  has  given  Bert  Williams,  Charles  Gilpin,  Paul 
Robeson,  Richard  Harrison,  and  other  popular  actors.  In  painting  it  is 
well  represented  by  Henry  O.  Tanner,  Aaron  Douglas,  and  Hale  Woodruff 
and  in  sculpture  by  Meta  Warrick,  Richard  Barthe,  and  Edmonia  Lewis. 
A brief  account  of  the  literary  contributions  of  the  race  will  be  found  in 
the  pages  following. 

“Economic  Almanac,  1942-43,  New  York,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  1943 
p.  225. 
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III.  LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC 


The  study  of  American  literature  without  some  consideration  of  the 
Negro’s  contribution  is  not  complete.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
interesting  as  it  might  be,  for  the  Negro’s  literary  offering,  like  his  music, 
has  unique  qualities  and  values.  Possibly  because  closer  to  the  primitive, 
it  has  the  imaginative  vividness  that  rarely  survives  sophistication.  From 
the  tragedy  and  heartbreak  of  slavery  and  its  aftermath  it  derives  peculiar 
poignancy  and  power.  It  has  also  unusual  human  interest,  as  reflecting  the 
Negro’s  mental  and  emotional  reaction  to  his  environment. 

Unfortunately,  the  subject  can  be  treated  here  only  in  barest  outline, 
with  brief  life  sketches  of  a few  Negro  authors  and  meager  quotations 
from  their  work.* 


PHILLIS  WHEATLEY 

At  eight  years  of  age  an  African-born  slave  girl  on  the  auction  block 
in  Boston;  at  twenty  acclaimed  on  two  continents  as  among  America’s 
most  talented  poets  — such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  in 
point  of  time  the  second  American  Negro  poet,  and  the  first  of  major 
consequence. 

Brought  over  with  a cargo  of  slaves  in  1761,  the  little  African  girl 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  John  Wheatley,  of  Boston,  who 
bought  her  as  a present  for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Wheatley,  a benevolent  woman, 
noted  the  girl’s  quick  mind  and  determined  to  give  her  a chance.  Twelve 
years  later,  Phillis  published  a 124-page  volume  containing  thirty-nine 
“Poems  on  Various  Subjects,”  with  an  introduction  by  the  governor  and 
other  prominent  people  of  Massachusetts.  About  the  same  time  she  paid 
a visit  to  England,  where  she  was  entertained  by  Lady  Huntington  and 
read  her  verses  before  members  of  the  nobility. 

In  response  to  her  poem  in  his  honor,  General  Washington  wrote  her 
a letter  commending  her  “poetic  talents”  and  “elegant  lines”  and  inviting 
her  to  call  at  his  headquarters,  where,  it  is  said,  she  was  received  “with 
marked  courtesy”  by  Washington  and  his  officers. 

Phillis  Wheatley’s  work  was  in  the  traditional  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  ranked  as  among  the  “best  American  echoes  of  the  English 
classicists.” 

A HUNDRED  NEGRO  POETS  SINCE  WHEATLEY 

Phillis  Wheatley’s  work  begins  an  interesting  story  of  Africa’s  con- 
tribution to  American  literature.  Handicapped  as  the  race  has  been  — 
and  is  — by  slavery  and  its  consequences,  nevertheless  more  than  a hun- 
dred American  Negroes  have  published  volumes  of  verse,  most  of  it 
pleasing,  some  of  it  of  high  order.  After  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  next  well- 
known  name  in  the  list  is  that  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  who  came  on 
the  scene  a hundred  years  later.  In  the  intervening  century,  however, 
there  appeared  a number  of  minor  Negro  poets.  Of  these  we  mention 
only  one : 

A RHYMING  JANITOR 

George  Moses  Horton,  a slave  employed  as  janitor  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  eighteen-hundred-twenties,  used  to  write  love 
letters  and  verses  for  the  students  to  send  to  their  sweethearts.  For 
these  he  received  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  each.  In  1829,  his  white  friends 
published  a little  volume  of  his  poems  called  “The  Hope  of  Liberty,” 
which  they  vainly  tried  to  sell  for  enough  to  buy  his  freedom.  Horton’s 
memory  has  become  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  University. 


♦Most  of  the  material  appearing  here  is  quoted  from  "Singers  in  the  Dawn,”  a 24-page 
anthology  of  Negro  poetry,  published  by  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation.  Inc., 
Atlanta. 
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PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 


Born  June  27,  1872,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  of  poor  parents  formerly  slaves, 
Paul  Dunbar  began  writing  verse  in  his  grammar  school  days,  edited  his 
school  paper,  graduated  from  high  school  in  1891,  and  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  “Oak  and  Ivy,”  two  years  later  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
His  second  book,  “Majors  and  Minors,”  published  in  1895,  attracted  the 
attention  of  William  Dean  Howells,  who  gave  it  a favorable  review.  This 
introduced  Dunbar  to  the  literary  world.  His  third  volume,  “Lyrics  of 
Lowly  Life,”  with  an  introduction  by  Howells,  won  the  author  national 
recognition.  This  was  followed  by  four  other  volumes  from  1896  to  1905. 
His  collected  poems,  four  hundred  of  them,  were  brought  out  by  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  in  1918. 

Though  Dunbar  was  never  robust  and  died  of  tuberculosis  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four,  he  still  takes  first  rank  among  American  Negro  poets. 
While  best  known  for  his  poems  in  Negro  dialect  (a  medium  which  he 
often  employed  because  of  its  popular  appeal),  much  of  his  work,  perhaps 
the  best  of  it,  is  in  conventional  English.  Following  is  one  of  his  best- 
known  selections: 


LIFE 

A crust  of  bread  and  a corner  to  sleep  in, 

A minute  to  smile  and  an  hour  to  weep  in, 

A pint  of  joy  to  a peck  of  trouble, 

And  never  a laugh  but  the  moans  come  double: 

And  that  is  life  I 

A crust  and  a corner  that  love  makes  precious 
With  the  smile  to  warm  and  the  tears  to  refresh  us; 

And  joy  seems  sweeter  when  cares  come  after, 

And  a moan  is  the  finest  of  foils  for  laughter: 

And  that  is  lifel 

A KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

Joseph  S.  Cotter,  born  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Feb.  2,  1861,  quit  school  after 
the  third  grade;  was  laborer,  factory  hand  and  teamster  until  twenty- 
two;  ambitious  night  school  student  for  two  terms;  then  school  teacher, 
and  finally  high  school  principal  in  Louisville.  Writer  of  verse  and  folk 
stories  and  author  of  several  books.  Father  of  the  brilliant  but  short-lived 
young  poet,  Joseph  Cotter,  Jr. 

george  m.  McClellan 

George  M.  McClellan,  born  at  Belfast,  Tenn.,  1860,  was  educated  at 
Fisk  University  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  “A  gentle  poet  of 
nature,  of  the  seasons,  of  birds  and  flowers  and  woodland  scenes.”  A 
collection  of  his  verse,  “The  Path  of  Dreams,”  was  published  in  1916. 
His  poem  “The  Feet  of  Judas”  evidences  a great  soul  and  a sound 
philosophy.  Two  of  the  five  stanzas  are  quoted: 

Christ  washed  the  feet  of  Judas! 

And  thus  a girded  servant,  self-abased, 

Taught  that  no  wrong  this  side  the  gate  of  heaven 
Was  ever  too  great  to  wholly  be  effaced, 

And  though  unasked,  in  spirit  be  forgiven. 

And  so  if  we  have  ever  felt  the  wrong 
Of  trampled  rights,  of  caste,  it  matters  not, 

Whate’er  the  soul  has  felt  or  suffered  long, 

Oh,  heart!  this  one  thing  should  not  be  forgot: 

Christ  washed  the  feet  of  Judas. 
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W.  E.  B.  DUBOIS 


William  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  born  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  1868, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Fisk  University  (A.B.),  Harvard 
(A.M.  and  Ph.D.),  and  University  of  Berlin.  Teacher  at  Wilberforce 
and  Atlanta  Universities.  His  famous  book,  “The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,” 
ranks  with  the  best  American  literature.  Much  of  DuBois’  prose  is  essen- 
tially poetic.  His  one  great  prose  poem,  “A  Litany  of  Atlanta,  Done  at 
Atlanta  in  the  Day  of  Death,  1906,”  was  wrung  from  his  soul  by  the  horrors 
of  a race  riot  in  which  nearly  a score  of  people,  most  of  them  innocent, 
were  killed  and  wounded.  There  is  hardly  a more  powerful  piece  of 
writing  in  American  literature. 

WILLIAM  STANLEY  BRAITH WAITE 

William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  born  in  Boston,  1878,  was  largely  self- 
educated.  For  years  he  has  been  nationally  recognized,  without  regard 
to  race,  as  anthologist,  critic  and  literary  authority.  Beginning  in  1913, 
he  brought  out  yearly  a collection  of  magazine  verse,  admittedly  the  best 
series  of  anthologies  published  in  America.  Every  major  library  has  them. 
Braithwaite  is  himself  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  poetry. 

UP  FROM  GEORGIA 

John  Wesley  Holloway  was  born  in  Meriwether  County,  Ga.,  in  1865. 
His  father,  a former  slave,  was  one  of  the  first  school  teachers  in  Georgia. 
Young  Holloway  was  educated  at  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  and  at  Fisk; 
became  a teacher  and  then  a preacher.  Is  the  author  of  a volume  of  verse 
entitled,  “From  the  Desert,”  in  which  he  has  sought  to  catch  and  preserve 
certain  picturesque,  but  passing,  phrases  of  life  in  the  “Old  South.” 

A HITCH-HIKER  AT  HARVARD 

Edgar  Smyth  Jones,  eager  for  an  education,  in  1910  walked  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  South  to  Harvard  University.  Camped  the  first  night 
on  Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge  and  was  jailed  for  vagrancy.  The  case 
attracted  wide  attention.  Jones  was  quickly  released  and  the  resulting 
interest  enabled  him  to  bring  out  a volume  of  verse. 

LESLIE  PINCKNEY  HILL 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1880;  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  Harvard;  taught  at  Tuskegee  Institute;  is 
now  principal  of  Cheney  (Pa.)  Training  School  for  Teachers.  His  poetic 
work,  says  James  Weldon  Johnson,  is  “quiet,  restrained,  scholarly;  philo- 
sophical, rather  than  lyrical.”  He  has  published  two  volumes  of  poems, 
“The  Wings  of  Oppression”  (1921),  and  “Toussaint  L’Ouverture”  (1928). 
His  poem  “The  Teacher”  has  been  widely  quoted;  two  stanzas  must 
suffice  here: 

Lord,  who  am  I to  teach  the  way 
To  little  children  day  by  day, 

So  prone  myself  to  go  astray?  . . . 

Lord,  if  their  guide  I still  must  be, 

Oh,  let  the  little  children  see 
The  teacher  leaning  hard  on  Thee. 

Alice  Dunbar  Nelson,  widow  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  born  in  New 
Orleans,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Straight  College,  Cornell, 
Columbia,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Teacher,  lecturer,  and 
journalist.  Is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  prose  and  of  many  uncol- 
lected poems. 
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A VOICE  OF  PROTEST 

Claude  McKay  was  born  in  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  1890,  and 
published  a volume  of  verse  before  coming  to  America.  Entered  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  at  twenty-two.  Spent  two  years  at  Kansas  State  College, 
then  went  to  Harlem,  New  York,  where  he  made  his  living  as  waiter, 
porter,  houseman,  and  dock-worker,  writing  all  the  while.  Became  a con- 
tributor to  a number  of  magazines.  Brought  out  a volume  of  poems  in 
London  in  1920,  and  published  “Harlem  Shadows”  in  this  country  in  1922. 
Has  spent  most  of  his  later  years  in  Europe.  McKay  is  a “poet  of  rebel- 
lion,” the  spokesman  of  the  protesting  post-war  group.  The  following 
lines  were  his  reaction  to  a series  of  race  riots  in  the  summer  of  1919: 

If  we  must  die — let  it  not  be  like  hogs 
Hunted  and  penned  in  an  inglorious  spot, 

While  ’round  us  bark  the  mad  and  hungry  dogs, 

Making  their  mock  at  our  accursed  lot. 

If  we  must  die — oh,  let  us  nobly  die, 

So  that  our  precious  blood  may  not  be  shed 
In  vain;  then  even  the  monsters  we  defy 

Shall  be  constrained  to  honor  us  though  dead! 

SONGS  OF  THE  HEART 

Georgia  Douglas  Johnson,  a native  of  Atlanta,  a product  of  its  public 
schools  and  of  Atlanta  University,  “was  the  first  colored  woman  after 
Frances  Harper  to  gain  general  recognition  as  a poet.  . . . Her  poems 
are  songs  of  the  heart  written  to  appeal  to  the  heart.”  An  enthusiastic 
critic  credits  her  first  volume,  “The  Heart  of  a Woman”  (1918),  with 
“exquisite  artistry  and  infallible  poetic  content,”  “perfect  lyrical  notes 
and  poignant  pathos.”  Two  other  volumes,  “Bronze”  (1922),  and  “An 
Autumn  Love  Cycle”  (1928),  have  since  appeared.  The  following  quota- 
tion is  typical  of  the  note  of  pathos  that  runs  through  her  work: 

I’m  folding  up  my  little  dreams 
Within  my  heart  tonight, 

And  praying  I may  soon  forget 
The  torture  of  their  sight. 

For  Time’s  deft  fingers  scroll  my  brow 
With  fell  relentless  art — 

I’m  folding  up  my  little  dreams 
Tonight,  within  my  heart! 

“SWIFT  TO  ITS  CLOSE” 

Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr.,  born  in  Louisville,  1895;  was  a precocious  child 
and  had  the  advantage  of  his  father’s  library.  Entered  Fisk  University, 
but  soon  developed  tuberculosis  and  had  to  leave.  Most  of  his  work  was 
done  during  the  six  years  of  illness  which  ended  fatally  in  1919,  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  His  one  little  volume,  “The  Band  of  Gideon,”  is  a 
contribution  of  genuine  poetry.  Here  is  his  gentle  challenge  to  his  brothers 
of  another  race: 

Brother,  come ! 

And  let  us  go  unto  our  God. 

And  when  we  stand  before  Him 
I shall  say — 

“Lord,  I do  not  hate, 

I am  hated. 

I scourge  no  one, 

I am  scourged. 

I covet  no  lands, 

My  lands  are  coveted. 

I mock  no  peoples, 

My  people  are  mocked.” 

And,  brother,  what  shall  you  say? 
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ANNE  SPENCER 


Anne  Spencer,  born  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  1882;  educated  at  Virginia 
Seminary,  Lynchburg.  Now  a resident  of  the  latter  city.  Her  writings, 
though  not  voluminous,  manifest  real  poetic  ability.  This  is  her  apos- 
trophe to  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar: 

Ah,  how  poets  sing  and  die! 

Make  one  song  and  Heaven  takes  it; 

Have  one  heart  and  Beauty  breaks  it; 

Chatterton,  Shelley,  Keats  and  I — 

Ah,  how  poets  sing  and  die! 

STERLING  A.  BROWN 

Sterling  A.  Brown,  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1,  1901;  educated 
in  city  schools,  Williams  College  (A.B.  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa),  Harvard 
University  (A.M.)  Has  taught  literature  in  various  colleges;  now  profes- 
sor in  Howard  University.  His  most  distinctive  poetry  is  in  the  pictur- 
esque lore  and  language  of  the  Negro  roustabout  of  the  open  road. 

JONATHAN  H.  BROOKS 

Jonathan  H.  Brooks,  the  son  of  a poor  tenant  farmer,  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Miss.,  in  1904.  At  fourteen  his  mother  sent  him  to  a high 
school  in  Jackson,  having  saved  money  enough  to  keep  him  there  four 
months.  There  his  literary  promise  was  recognized  by  a prize  in  a story 
contest.  Then  the  money  failed  and  it  was  three  years  before  he  could 
go  on  with  his  high  school  education,  which  he  completed  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Following  this  he  graduated  from  Tougaloo  College  at  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  and  is  now  a minister.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  many 
papers,  but  no  collection  has  been  published. 

A SINGER  OF  “THE  BLUES” 

Langston  Hughes,  born  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  February,  1902;  Cleveland  public 
schools  and  Columbia  University;  extensive  travel  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
Is  known  chiefly  for  his  book  “The  Weary  Blues”  and  for  the  uncon- 
ventionality of  his  work  in  thought  and  style.  These  few  lines  are  typical: 

I,  too,  sing  America. 

I am  the  darker  brother. 

They  send  me  to  eat  in  the  kitchen 
When  company  comes; 

But  I laugh, 

And  eat  well, 

And  grow  strong. 

COUNTEE  CULLEN 

Countee  Cullen,  one  of  the  last  and  best  known  Negro  poets,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  May  30,  1903,  the  son  of  a Methodist  preacher.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  in  New  York  University  (A.B.  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1925),  and  in  Harvard  (A.M.,  1926).  In  1923  and  again 
in  1924  he  won  second  prize,  and  in  1925,  first  prize,  in  the  Witter  Bynner 
undergraduate  poetry  contest  open  to  all  the  colleges  of  America  and 
participated  in  by  700  students  representing  300  colleges.  At  twenty-two 
he  published  “Color,”  a volume  of  verse  that  brought  him  wide  recog- 
nition. This  was  followed  shortly  by  a second  volume  entitled,  “Copper 
Sun.”  Cullen  is  essentially  a lyric  poet,  following  the  classic  models. 
His  technique  is  faultless  and  his  work  witty,  epigrammatic,  intellectual, 
and  richly  imaginative.  Here  is  his  “Epitaph  for  a Lady  I Know”: 

She  even  thinks  that  up  in  heaven 
Her  class  lies  late  and  snores, 

While  poor  black  cherubs  rise  at  seven 
To  do  celestial  chores. 
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JAMES  WELDON  JOHNSON 

James  Weldon  Johnson  was  a native  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  graduated 
from  Atlanta  University  with  the  degree  of  A.M.;  did  three  years’  grad- 
uate work  at  Columbia  University;  received  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Literature  from  Talladega  College  and  Howard  University.  Was  sev- 
eral years  principal  of  a high  school  in  Jacksonville;  then  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  law  there.  Went  to  New  York  to  collaborate  with 
his  brother  J.  Rosamond  Johnson  in  writing  for  the  light  opera  stage. 
Served  consulates  in  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua.  Fourteen  years  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Then  professor  of  literature  in  Fisk  University.  Met  his  death  in  an  auto 
accident  in  1938. 

A prolific  writer,  he  was  the  author  of  “Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems”; 
“God’s  Trombones,”  a remarkable  poetic  transcription  of  typical  Negro 
sermons;  “The  Book  of  American  Negro  Spirituals”  (two  volumes);  “The 
Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry,”  the  most  complete  anthology  in  this 
field;  and  “Along  This  Way,”  an  autobiography  that  attracted  wide  and 
favorable  attention.  His  poetic  work  is  unusually  mature  and  some  of  it 
ranks  with  the  best  in  contemporary  literature.  His  “Creation,”  from 
“God’s  Trombones,”  is  a truly  great  poem  that  will  live,  noble  in  concept 
and  nobly  expressed. 

In  the  following  challenge  to  his  native  country  Johnson  voices  the 
question  which  12,000,000  Negroes  are  asking: 

TO  AMERICA 

How  would  you  have  us — as  we  are, 

Or  sinking  ’neath  the  load  we  bear? 

Our  eyes  fixed  forward  on  a star? 

Or  gazing  empty  at  despair? 

Rising  or  falling?  Men  or  things? 

With  dragging  pace,  or  footsteps  fleet? 

Strong  willing  sinews  in  your  wings? 

Or  tightening  chains  about  your  feet? 

WRITERS  OF  NOTABLE  PROSE 

It  is  probably  fair  to  rate  Booker  T.  Washington’s  “Up  From  Slavery” 
as  the  best  known  Negro  contribution  to  American  prose.  This  simply- 
told  story  of  the  author’s  remarkable  life  and  work  is  ranked  along  with 
Franklin’s  autobiography  as  one  of  the  great  American  classics.  It  in- 
terests equally  the  child  and  the  philosopher  and  has  been  published  around 
the  world  in  a score  of  translations.  Every  library  should  have  a copy. 

Next  perhaps  should  be  mentioned  Dr.  DuBois’  “Souls  of  Black  Folk” 
as  outstanding  in  both  literary  and  sociological  value.  Several  important 
historical  volumes  have  been  produced  by  Benjamin  Brawley  and  Carter 
G.  Woodson.  Other  books  that  should  not  be  overlooked  are  James  Weldon 
Johnson’s  “Along  This  Way”  and  “Negro  Americans,  What  Now?”,  Charles 
S.  Johnson’s  “Negro  in  American  Civilization,”  and  R.  R.  Moton’s  “What 
the  Negro  Thinks.” 

Negro  writers  of  fiction  have  yet  to  achieve  a secure  place  in  American 
literature,  but  a few  have  done  creditable  work  in  this  field.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Charles  W.  Chestnut,  Jessie  Fauset,  Claude  McKay, 
Walter  White,  and  Zora  Neal  Hurston.  Last  to  achieve  distinction  in  this 
field  is  Richard  Wright,  author  of  “Native  Son.”  This  novel,  published  in 
1940,  was  selected  as  a “Book-of-the-Month”  and  immediately  became  a 
best  seller.  It  has  since  been  dramatized. 

THE  NEGRO  SPIRITUAL 

The  Negro’s  distinctive  music  — the  spirituals  or  folk  songs,  and  the 
various  forms  of  syncopation  now  so  popular  — has  probably  been  his 
chief  contribution  to  American  culture.  It  represents,  too,  the  only  dis- 
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tinct  musical  contribution  that  America  has  made  to  the  world.  Some  may 
question  the  artistry  and  value  of  ragtime,  jazz,  and  swing;  the  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  this  type  of  music  dominates  today  the  popular 
musical  taste  of  the  world.  It  is,  of  course,  distinctly  Negroid  in  origin 
and  goes  back  in  some  of  its  characteristics  to  the  primitive  music  of 
Africa. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  deeply  religious  spirituals  or  folk  songs, 
full  of  peculiar  beauty,  pathos,  and  power.  Following  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  spirituals  by  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hall  of  Dillard  University,  New 
Orleans,  a highly  trained  and  noted  director  of  Negro  choirs: 

“The  Spiritual  had  its  beginning  in  the  heart  of  the  Negro  as  he  labored 
in  the  fields  of  the  South.  These  songs  are  outbursts  of  religious  fervor 
and  in  many  cases  are  influenced  by  conditions  which  surrounded  the 
people  in  whose  minds  they  were  born. 

“They  are  called  Spirituals,  Jubilees,  Melodies,  Folk  Songs.  Either 
name  is  correct.  They  are  called  Jubilees  because  of  the  ray  of  hope  that 
is  expressed  in  each.  Regardless  of  how  sad  the  song  may  be,  or  how 
miserable  the  conditions  surrounding  its  birth,  there  is  always  found  in  it 
the  hope  of  a great  day  of  Jubilee  when  all  sadness  will  be  turned  into 
joy.  They  are  called  Spirituals  because  of  the  deep  religious  feeling  they 
express.  They  are  called  Melodies  because  of  the  striking  melody  built 
upon  a scale  that  was  originated  by  the  slaves.  When  a new  song  was 
born  it  usually  began  with  a new  melody  hummed  by  one  person.  After 
the  tune  was  caught,  the  whole  group  or  congregation  would  join  in,  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  melody  and  adding  harmony.  These  songs 
are  called  Folk  Songs  because  they  satisfy  the  well-known  scientific  defini- 
tion of  that  term. 

“The  Negro  Spirituals  express  a sympathy  of  feeling  between  words  and 
music  not  always  found  even  in  the  compositions  of  learned  musicians. 
For  instance,  the  originators  of  these  songs  would  never  have  taken  words 
such  as  ‘Nobody  Knows  De  Trouble  I See’  and  set  them  to  a happy  tune 
like  ‘Every  Time  I Feel  the  Spirit.’  In  every  instance  words  and  music 
harmonize;  and  herein  lies  real  artistry. 

“Some  of  these  songs  are  sad  and  some  are  happier.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  difference  in  living  conditions  of  the  people  who  originated  them. 
In  different  sections  there  are  different  interpretations,  different  words 
and  slightly  varying  melodies  of  songs  that  originally  were  the  same. 
This  is  true  because  at  first  the  songs  were  not  written  down,  but  were 
carried  from  place  to  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Negroes,  and  very  fre- 
quently a new  condition  caused  a slight  change  of  the  song. 

“These  songs  are  deeply  religious  and  should  not  be  sung  in  such  a way 
as  to  cause  laughter  or  ridicule.  Instrumental  accompaniment  always 
spoils  the  effect  of  the  songs,  and  sometimes  robs  them  of  their  identity.” 

The  spirituals  show  the  character  of  the  people  in  whose  hearts  they 
originated.  Though  composed  in  the  days  of  slavery  as  expressions  of  the 
heartache  of  servitude  and  the  longing  for  freedom,  they  reveal  no  trace 
of  bitterness  or  revenge,  but  only  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  fact  that  gives  the  Spirituals  the  soul-stirring  power 
that  has  made  them  popular  around  the  world. 

SIX  MILLION  CHURCH  MEMBERS 

At  the  time  of  emancipation,  Negroes  had  few  churches.  In  the  1936 
Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  returns  were  received  from  38,303  Negro 
churches.  Because  of  incomplete  reporting  and  growth  since  that  time, 
it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  the  number  may  now  exceed  42,000.  Of 
the  256  religious  bodies  reporting  in  1936,  59  reported  Negro  churches. 
Of  these,  33  were  exclusively  Negro  in  membership. 

The  Negro  churches  in  1936  reported  a membership  of  5,660,618,  or  10.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  church  membership.  The  38,303  churches  reported 
390,454  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  2,424,800 
pupils  in  Sunday  School. 
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Only  34,250  churches  reported  the  value  of  their  church  properties, 
which  collectively  is  placed  at  $164,531,531.  It  is  possible  that  the  value 
of  all  Negro  church  property  might  equal  $250,000,000. 

In  1936,  37,308  Negro  churches  spent  $28,000,000  on  their  programs. 
Many  of  the  denominations  and  individual  churches  carry  on  mission  work, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
contributing  to  this  work  a half  million  dollars  annually. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  FLAG 

Surprising,  even  spectacular,  has  been  the  Negro’s  record  of  patriotic 
service  in  all  the  nation’s  wars. 

Crispus  Attucks,  a Negro,  was  the  first  American  to  fall  in  the  Boston 
Massacre  of  March  5,  1770. 13  Peter  Salem  and  Solomon  Poor  won  dis- 
tinction at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  the  former  is  credited  with  the  death 
of  Major  Pitcairn,  the  British  commander.14  Negro  troops  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  repelled  three  desperate  assaults  and  thus  saved  the 
American  army  from  capture.  In  1771  when  Colonel  Green  was  attacked 
at  Point  Bridge,  Negro  troops  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  last  man  in 
his  defense. 

Writing  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  Bancroft  says  (Vol.  VI,  page  142): 
“Of  the  revolutionary  patriots  who  on  that  day  periled  life  for  their 
country,  more  than  700  black  Americans  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
white.”  General  Lafayette  praised  the  Negro  troops  who  served  under 
General  Green.  Austin  Dabney,  a Georgia  Negro  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Elijah  Clarke,  received  a pension  from  the  government 
and  a grant  from  the  state  legislature.  A South  Carolina  slave  rendered 
such  service  that  the  legislature  liberated  his  wife  and  children.  Alto- 
gether about  three  thousand  Negroes  saw  service  in  the  Revolution. 

In  the  War  of  1812  Negroes  fought  gallantly.  Commodore  Peary  spoke 
highly  of  “their  bravery  and  conduct  in  the  battle  of  the  lakes.”  Com- 
mander Chauncey  mentioned  the  fifty  Negroes  aboard  his  ship  as  “among 
his  best  men.”  General  Jackson  publicly  praised  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Negro  regiments  which  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Nearly  200,000  Negro  soldiers  took  part  in  the  Civil  War.  While  most 
of  these  were  on  the  Union  side,  a few  regiments  were  enlisted  under  the 
Confederate  flag,  and  many  others  went  to  war  with  their  Southern  mas- 
ters. Their  greatest  service  to  the  Confederacy,  however,  was  the  labor 
of  the  millions  back  at  home  who  produced  the  food  necessary  to  support 
the  armies  in  the  field. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War,  four  regiments  of  Negro  troops  in 
the  regular  army  distinguished  themselves  at  the  battles  of  Guasimas,  El 
Caney,  and  San  Juan  Hill.16 

Three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Negroes  were  enrolled  for  service 
in  the  World  War,  of  whom  200,000  were  sent  to  France.  Two  Negroes 
were  the  first  American  soldiers  to  receive  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  This 
decoration  was  awarded  also  to  four  entire  Negro  regiments,  one  of 
which  was  commanded  entirely  by  Negroes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
colonel.  Altogether  sixty  Negro  officers  were  decorated.  The  conduct  of 
the  Negro  troops  was  highly  commended  by  Pershing  and  other  officers. 

Though  hundreds  of  American  citizens  during  the  World  War  were 
accused  of  disloyalty,  and  some  were  convicted  and  imprisoned,  not  a 
single  Negro  was  among  the  number. 

Following  the  close  of  the  first  world  war,  sentiment  gradually  increased 
in  this  country  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  a small  armed  force.  As  a 
result  of  this  sentiment,  Negro  components  in  the  Army  were  reduced 
to  the  minimum  provided  by  statute.  This  statute,  passed  in  1866  by  Con- 
gress, provided  that  “the  enlisted  men  of  two  regiments  of  infantry  . . . 


’*  Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States,”  Vol.  IV,  pages  188-190. 
’•Hitchcock,  "Decisive  Battles  of  America,”  Page  116. 

“Theodore  Roosevelt,  "The  Rough  Riders,”  Page  148. 
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and  the  enlisted  men  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry  shall  be  colored  men.”1* 
These  regiments,  the  24th  and  25th  Infantry  and  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry, 
have  had  a long,  illustrious  history  of  service  not  only  in  action  in  the 
two  world  wars,  but  also  in  action  with  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders 
and  with  Pershing  in  the  Mexican  border  campaigns. 

With  the  spread  of  war  in  Europe  in  1939  and  1940,  and  with  the  prospect 
that  this  country  would  be  drawn  into  the  conflict  sooner  or  later,  expan- 
sion in  the  Negro  components  in  the  Armed  Services  accompanied  ex- 
pansion of  white  components.  As  a result,  in  1940  the  following  units  of 
the  Regular  Army  were  made  up  of  Negro  troops: 

NEGRO  UNITS  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY,  19401* 

24th  Infantry 
25th  Infantry 
9th  Cavalry 
10th  Cavalry 

Field  Artillery  School  Detachment 

349th  Field  Artillery 

Army  School  College  Detachment 

Engineer  School  Detachment 

41st  Engineers 

31st  Quartermaster  Regiment 

47th  Quartermaster  Regiment 

48th  Quartermaster  Regiment 

76th  Coast  Artillery 

77th  Coast  Artillery 

1st  Chemical  Company 

Several  Colored  Medical  Detachments. 

According  to  Hastie, 

In  October,  1940,  the  War  Department  announced  that  the  strength 
of  the  Negro  personnel  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  will  be 
maintained  on  the  general  basis  of  proportion  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  country,  and  that  Negro  organizations  will  be  established  in 
each  major  branch  of  the  service,  combatant  as  well  as  non-combatant. 
Pursuant  to  this  policy,  1941  witnessed  the  mobilization  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  units  to  war  strength  and  the  creation  of  new  organi- 
zations, so  that  approximately  100,000  Negro  soldiers  might  be  included 
in  new  and  pre-existing  units.18 

In  1942,  the  Secretary  of  War  announced  the  proposed  recruitment  of 
175,000  additional  Negro  soldiers.  In  1942,  the  Navy  announced,  for  the 
first  time,  its  willingness  to  activate  Negro  units  within  the  personnel  of 
the  Navy.  The  exact  strength  of  Negro  personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces  is 
not  public  information  in  1943. 

Thus,  we  see  that  over  the  period  of  the  history  of  this  country,  the 
Negro  soldier  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  strength  of  its  Armed  Forces. 
We  see,  furthermore,  that  in  the  present  conflict  he  is  playing  an  ever  more 
important  role  in  the  nation’s  defense  than  he  has  ever  been  permitted  to 
perform  before. 

IV.  CIVIC  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Of  122,775,046  people  in  the  United  States  in  1930,  Negroes  numbered 
11,891,143,  or  a little  less  than  one  in  ten.  These  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: In  thirteen  Southern  states,  8,805,636;  in  other  sections,  3,085,508. 

Net  increase  of  Negro  population  1920  to  1930:  In  thirteen  Southern 
states,  364,529  — or  5 per  cent;  in  other  sections,  1,063,483  — or  63  per  cent. 
The  reason:  Nearly  one  million  Negroes  went  North  during  the  pros- 
perous ’20s. 

16William  H.  Hastie,  "The  Negro  in  the  Army  Today,”  The  Annals,  Vol.  223,  Sept.,  1942, 
p.  55. 

17  Adapted  from  Hastie,  ibid.,  p.  55. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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The  1940  census  showed  a total  population  of  131,669,275,  of  whom 
12,865,518  were  Negroes.  Of  the  latter  9,261,792  were  in  thirteen  Southern 
states  (the  coast  states  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  plus  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma),  and  3,603,726  were  in  other  sections.  During  the 
decade  1930  to  1940  the  net  increase  of  Negro  population  in  the  South  was 
456,157,  or  five  per  cent,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  the  increase  was 
518,218,  or  sixteen  per  cent.  The  greater  increase  North  was  doubtless 
due  to  continued  migration,  though  at  a diminishing  rate. 

One  interesting  result:  The  six  cities  having  the  largest  Negro  popu- 
lation are  all  north  of  the  Potomac  River.19 

Most  people  think  Negroes  are  increasing  faster  than  white  people.  In- 
stead, they  are  not  even  keeping  up.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the 
total  population  has  been  growing  steadily  less  for  150  years.  In  1790  (the 
first  census)  Negroes  made  up  19.3  per  cent  of  the  population,  or  practically 
one  in  five.  In  1940  they  comprised  only  9.7  per  cent  of  the  population,  not 
quite  one  in  ten.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  South  also  has  been 
decreasing  rapidly.  In  1880  it  was  36  per  cent,  in  1940  only  23.7  per  cent. 
The  same  trend  is  found  in  the  various  Southern  states,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


PER  CENT  NEGRO  POPULATION 


1900 

1930 

1940 

1900 

1930 

1940 

Mississippi 

.58.5 

50.2 

49.2 

North  Carolina 

-33 

29 

27.4 

South  Carolina 

58.3 

45.6 

42.8 

Arkansas 

28 

25.8 

24.7 

Louisiana 

_47.1 

36.9 

35.9 

Tennessee 

.23.8 

18.3 

17.4 

Georgia 

-46.7 

36.8 

34.7 

Texas  

-20.4 

14.7 

14.4 

Alabama 

45.2 

35.7 

34.7 

Maryland 

_19.8 

16.9 

16.5 

Florida  

43.7 

29.4 

27.1 

Delaware  _ __ 

16.6 

13.7 

13.4 

Virginia  __  — 

-35.6 

26.8 

24.7 

Kentucky  

13.3 

8.6 

7.5 

Subjects  for  thought  and  discussion: 

Effects  of  decreasing  proportion  of  Negroes:  Will  it  make  the  South’s 
racial  problems  more  serious  or  less  so,  as  the  years  go  by? 

Effects  of  heavy  migration  to  other  sections:  Economic,  political;  on 
the  South,  on  the  Nation. 

PROBLEMS  OF  HEALTH 

The  birth  rate  of  Negroes  is  higher  than  that  of  white  people.  Why, 
then,  are  they  increasing  less  rapidly?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  Negro’s 
high  rates  of  morbidity  and  mortality  (sickness  and  death).  In  1938  the 
Negro  death  rate  was  about  15  per  thousand,  that  of  white  people  10.8  per 
thousand.  This  means  that  Negroes  are  dying  at  a rate  nearly  50  per  cent 
higher  than  white  people.20 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  commonest  diseases  among  Negroes.  Their 
mortality  from  this  cause  is  two  to  five  times  as  high  as  that  of  white 
people.  Since  this  disease  is  largely  preventable  and  curable,  it  appears 
that  public  health  agencies  have  not  given  proper  attention  to  its  preva- 
lence among  colored  people. 

In  1938  Negro  infant  mortality  (the  death  of  babies  under  one  year  of 
age)  was  77  per  thousand  as  compared  with  47  for  white  infants.  This 
was  due  to  unsanitary  surroundings;  poor  medical  attention  at  birth  and 
later  (a  great  number  of  Negro  mothers  have  no  physician  at  the  birth  of 
their  children);  improper  food  because  of  ignorance  and  poverty;  lack 
of  maternal  care,  since  so  many  Negro  mothers  have  to  go  out  to  work. 


u These  are  New  York,  457,444  Negroes ; Chicago,  277,731  ; Philadelphia,  250,880  ; Washing- 
ton, 187,266  ; Baltimore,  165,843  ; Detroit,  149,119. 

“Though  the  conditions  are  still  deplorable  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  recent  years 
Negroes  have  made  great  gains  in  health.  Between  1910  and  1930  their  death  rate  per  thou- 
sand decreased  from  24.2  to  16.5,  and  in  ten  years  their  average  life  span  increased  from 
41  to  46  years.  These  gains  were  due  to  education,  increasing  emphasis  on  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, and  better  public  health  services. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THOUGHT  AND  DISCUSSION 


Effects  upon  the  community  of  unfavorable  Negro  health  conditions; 
loss  of  time  involved;  reduced  efficiency  and  producing  power;  expense 
of  caring  for  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead.  This  loss  runs  to  hundreds 
of  millions  a year;  much  of  it,  due  to  preventable  illness,  could  be  saved 
by  better  public  health  services.  Does  the  loss  fall  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity or  upon  the  Negro  only? 

Other  questions,  dealing  with  the  principle  of  social  solidarity  and  in- 
terdependence: Disease  germs  do  not  respect  the  color  line.  Every  day 
more  than  a million  Negro  cooks,  laundresses,  and  maids  go  into  the 
homes  of  white  people  to  prepare  their  food,  wash  their  clothes,  and 
care  for  their  children.  If  these  domestic  helpers  live  in  unsanitary,  dis- 
ease-breeding slums,  what  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  upon  the  people 
for  whom  they  work?  What  does  all  this  suggest  to  the  white  community 
(1)  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the  Negro,  (2)  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  welfare  of  all?  What  steps  might  be  taken  to  improve  these  con- 
ditions? (Public  health  services,  clinics,  hospitalization,  slum  clearance, 
decent  homes,  sewerage,  water,  sanitary  surroundings,  etc.) 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

What  are  the  health  conditions  of  Negroes  in  your  state,  your  county, 
your  community?  What  public  health  facilities  are  available  to  them  — 
medical  and  nursing  service,  clinics,  hospitals,  etc?  What  services  are 
available  in  the  Negro  schools?  How  do  all  these  compare  with  those 
provided  for  white  people? 

Sources  of  information:  Reports  of  state,  county  and  community  depart- 
ments of  health;  addresses  by  nurses,  physicians,  and  health  officers.  Visits 
to  health  offices,  clinics,  and  hospitals.  Personal  observation  of  Negro 
housing  and  community  conditions,  the  worst  and  the  best. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY 

Though  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Negro  group  is  large,  the  great 
majority  are  still  poor  and  dependent.  Many  own  practically  nothing. 
Earnings  are  uncertain  and  meager,  standards  of  living  low.  Low  wage 
scales  are  largely  responsible.  What  do  low  wages  mean  in  standards  of 
living?  In  health?  In  ambition  and  efficiency?  How  do  low  wages 
affect  purchasing  power?  What  effect  does  this  have  upon  the  business 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants?  What  effect  upon  the  demand  for  farm 
products?  How  do  the  low  wages  of  this  group  affect  the  general  wage 
scale?  What  did  Booker  T.  Washington  mean  when  he  said,  “You  can’t 
hold  another  man  down  in  the  ditch  without  staying  down  there  with 
him’’?  Should  equal  wages  be  paid  for  equal  work,  irrespective  of  race? 
Would  this  be  of  advantage  to  the  white  worker  as  well  as  to  the  Negro? 


THE  NEGRO  IN  AGRICULTURE 

In  1940  there  were  719,071  non-white  operators  of  farms  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  29,742  were  Indians.  Of  these  719,071  non-white  operators, 
167,576  were  full  owners  and  33,522  were  part-owners.  This  means  that 
more  than  480,000  non-white  farm  operators  were  tenants.  The  accompany- 
ing table  shows  the  number  and  average  size  of  farms  operated  by  non- 
white farmers,  most  of  whom  were  Negroes,  in  the  southern  states  over 
the  period  of  1900  to  1940. 

Negro  farm  operators  represent  approximately  21  per  cent  of  all  farm 
operators  in  the  southern  states. 
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AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  NON-WHITE 
FARMERS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  1900  to  19402* 


Year 

Number 

All  Lands  in  Farm 
(acres) 

Average  Size 
of  Farm  (acres) 

1940 

680,266 

30,924,796 

45.5 

1930 

881,687 

37,805,765 

42.9 

1920 

922,914 

41,318,496 

44.8 

1910 

890,141 

42,609,117 

47.9 

1900 

740,670 

38,612,046 

52.1 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  Negro  in  agriculture  is  tenancy. 
Among  the  acute  problems  growing  out  of  tenancy  are  short  tenure,  fre- 
quent removal  from  one  farm  to  another,  misuse  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments, irregular  school  attendance,  lack  of  interest  in  the  community, 
economic  insecurity,  uncertain  contractual  relationships  between  tenants 
and  landlords,  and  careless  settlements. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NEGRO  POPULATION,  1860-1940--' 
(Expressed  in  Per  Cent) 


Census 

Year 

Negro  Population 
in  Southern  States 

Urban  Negro 
Population 

Rural  Negro 
Population 

1860 

92.2 

— 

— 

1890 

90.3 

19.8 

80.2 

1900 

89.7 

22.7 

77.3 

1910 

89.0 

27.4 

72.6 

1920 

85.2 

34.0 

66.0 

1930 

78.7 

43.7 

56.3 

1940* 

76.9 

47.9 

52.1** 

At  the  Southern  Conference  on  Race  Relations,  held  at  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  on  October  20,  1942,  a group  of  southern  Negroes  suggested  the 
following  measures  as  means  of  improving  the  security  of  the  Negro 
farmers  of  the  South  and  the  wartime  agricultural  production  of  the  region: 

1.  Establishment  of  sufficient  safeguards  in  the  system  of  ten- 
ancy to  promote  the  development  of  land  and  home  ownership  and 
more  security  on  the  land,  by: 

a.  Written  contracts 

b.  Longer  lease  terms 

c.  Higher  farm  wages  for  day  laborers 

d.  Balanced  farm  programs,  including  food  and  feed  crops 
for  present  tenants  and  day  laborers. 

2.  Adequate  Federal  assistance  to  Negro  farmers  provided  on 
an  equitable  basis.  The  war  effort  can  be  materially  aided  if  ade- 
quate provisions  are  made  now  for  the  interpretation  of  govern- 
mental policies  to  rural  Negroes. 

3.  The  equitable  distribution  of  funds  for  teaching  agriculture 
in  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  and  for  providing  agricultural 
research  and  experimentation  for  Negro  farmers. 

4.  The  appointment  of  qualified  Negroes  to  governmental  plan- 
ning and  policy-making  bodies  concerned  with  the  common  farmer, 
and  the  membership  of  Negro  farmers  in  general  farmers’  organi- 
zations and  economic  cooperatives;  to  provide  appropriate  repre- 
sentation and  to  secure  maximum  benefits  to  our  common  wealth. 

3 Based  on  Warren  Thompson,  Population  Problems,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany. 1942,  p.  146. 

— W.  S.  Rossiter,  Census  Monographs,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  No.  IV.  1922 
p.  124:  data  for  1930  from  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  1920-1932,  p.  3;  data  for  1940  from 
the  reports  of  the  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940. 

•The  1940  data  are  for  “non-whites.”  Excluding  Negroes,  non-whites  compose  only  0.4 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

••Of  which  35.2  per  cent  are  rural  farm. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  RECREATION 


Why  do  cities  provide  parks  and  playgrounds?  By  what  group  of  chil- 
dren are  these  facilities  most  needed,  those  of  the  poor  or  those  of  the 
well-to-do?  In  what  sections  are  they  most  needed,  in  crowded  slums  or 
select  residential  areas?  As  between  Negro  and  white  children,  which 
group  is  worse  off  in  the  matter  of  housing,  streets,  and  opportunities 
for  recreation?  Which  group  needs  parks  and  playgrounds  most? 

Where,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  most  parks  and  playgrounds  found,  in 
the  poorer  districts  or  the  wealthier  ones?  For  white  children,  or  for 
Negroes?  One  example:  A Southern  city  with  100,000  Negroes,  making 
up  one-third  of  its  population;  for  white  people  1,300  acres  of  parks 
valued  at  $3,000,000;  for  Negroes,  one  park  of  14  acres  valued  at  $41,000. 

Does  this  concern  Negroes  alone,  or  does  it  concern  the  whole  com- 
munity? Is  it  a matter  of  justice  only,  or  one  of  self-interest  as  well? 
To  what  extent  does  the  community  pay  for  its  failure  to  provide  these 
facilities?  (In  poor  citizenship,  disease,  inefficiency,  indigence,  crime.) 

Similar  problems  are  found  in  relation  to  almost  all  other  public  serv- 
ices: Libraries  (often  inaccessible  to  Negroes);  water  mains;  sewers 
(which  frequently  end  where  the  Negro  section  begins)  ; street  paving 
and  lights;  public  education.  Inquiry  at  the  city  hall  will  be  helpful;  first- 
hand observation  even  more  so. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Consideration  of  this  vital  subject  will  help  the  reader  to  visualize  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Americanism  and  democracy. 

Why  do  democracy  and  public  education  belong  together?  (Democracy 
is  based  on  the  value  of  the  individual;  assumes  general  participation  in 
the  process  of  government  — every  man  a sovereign  citizen;  undertakes 
to  provide  an  equal  chance  for  all;  depends  upon  intelligent  citizenship 
for  its  effectiveness;  hence  feels  the  need  to  provide  universal  education.) 

Were  public  schools  started  in  the  first  place  for  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  or  the  children  of  the  poor?  What  were  the  early  public 
schools  called  in  Virginia? 

What  do  the  laws  of  the  Southern  states  say  with  regard  to  public 
school  facilities  for  Negroes?  (They  shall  be  “separate  but  equal.”)  To 
what  extent  are  these  laws  carried  out?  How  do  the  Negro  schools  of 
your  state  and  community  compare  with  the  white  schools:  In  buildings 
and  grounds?  Equipment?  Length  of  school  term?  Salaries  of  teachers? 
Consolidation?  Transportation  of  pupils?  Expenditures  per  child? 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  official  reports: 

CURRENT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 
PER  CHILD  ENROLLED,  1939-40 


State  White  Negro 

Alabama $38.77  $11.67 

Arkansas  26.84  10.63 

Florida  56.57  22.43 

Georgia  43.38  12.47 

Louisiana  65.96  15.46 

Maryland  72.49  55.28 

Mississippi  (Instruction 

only)23  25.33  5.14 

North  Carolina 41.19  24.05 

Oklahoma  49.75  51.52 

South  Carolina  47.34  11.39 

Texas  61.00  29.00 

Virginia  (Instruction  only)23 30.87  17.27 


Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  no  separate  figures. 


33The  figures  for  Mississippi  and  Virginia  are  not  fairly  comparable  to  those  from  the  other 
States,  for  the  reason  that  they  exhibit  only  the  per  pupil  expenditures  for  “instruction.”  If 
all  the  other  items  entering  into  “current  expenditures”  could  be  shown  by  race,  (such  as 
administration,  transportation  of  pupils,  fixed  charges,  and  plant  operation  and  maintenance), 
the  ratio  would  be  considerably  more  unfavorable  to  the  Negro  child,  running  in  Mississippi  to 
about  eight  to  one. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  in  most  of  these  states  the  Negro 
child  is  at  a great  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  schools.  In  many  counties 
less  is  spent  on  the  Negro  schools  than  the  amounts  the  state  has  sent  down 
to  those  counties  on  account  of  their  Negro  school  children.  In  such  cases, 
the  white  schools  get  all  the  school  funds  raised  within  the  county,  their 
full  share  of  state  funds,  and  also  a considerable  part  of  the  state  funds  sent 
down  for  the  Negro  child.  One  state  superintendent  reported  recently  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  counties  in  that  state  were  thus  diverting  to 
white  schools  $1,200,000  of  state  funds  allotted  them  on  account  of  Negro 
children.  In  another  state  the  amount  thus  diverted  in  a recent  year  was 
more  than  $600,000.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  in  counties  with  many  Negro 
children  their  schools  are  often  neglected  and  the  white  schools  are  gen- 
erously provided  for,  largely  from  funds  the  county  received  because  of  its 
Negro  children.24 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  NATIVE  WHITE  AND  NEGRO,  19402s 


Per  Cent  Attending  School 

Age Native  White Negro 


5-24  Years 

58.5 

53.1 

5 

18.8 

12.2 

6 

70.4 

60.8 

7-  9 

95.0 

90.1 

10-14 

95.4 

91.1 

15-17 

76.6 

61.2 

18-20 

24.5 

15.8 

21-24 

5.3 

2.4 

The  accompanying  table  shows  something  of  the  problem  of  school 
attendance  for  Negroes  and  whites.  It  reflects  grave  problems  of  educa- 
tional mortality  and  lack  of  attendance  at  all  levels,  but  especially  during 
the  age  period  of  15  to  24. 

Buildings  and  equipment  for  Negro  schools  are  usually  inferior;  salaries 
of  Negro  teachers  are  usually  much  lower  than  those  of  white  teachers  of 
equal  grade;  shorter  school  terms  for  Negro  schools  are  not  uncommon; 
consolidated  schools  for  Negroes  are  practically  unknown  in  several  states. 
Some  counties  expend  solely  on  bus  transportation  of  white  children  more 
than  they  expend  for  all  purposes  on  their  Negro  schools. 

Individuals  and  study  groups  will  find  it  interesting  to  secure  and 
examine  the  reports  of  their  state,  county,  and  city  school  boards  on  the 
above  points.  Visits  to  local  schools  will  be  especially  enlightening. 

If  wide  differences  are  found,  somebody  will  offer  the  explanation  that 
Negroes  do  not  pay  as  much  taxes  as  white  people.  This  will  raise  inter- 
esting questions,  civic  and  economic:  Which  is  the  American  way,  to 
distribute  tax  benefits  chiefly  to  those  who  pay  the  most  taxes,  or  equally 
to  all,  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  pay?  Many  white  people  pay  no 
taxes.  Should  the  state  for  that  reason  discriminate  against  their  children 
in  favor  of  the  well-to-do?  If  not,  why  discriminate  against  Negro  chil- 
dren because  their  parents  are  poor? 

Another  civic  question,  that  of  indirect  taxes:  Everybody  pays  indirect 
taxes  who  buys  anything  at  all.  Example:  Gasoline  taxes  in  Georgia, 
$20,000,000  a year.  Every  citizen  has  rights  also  in  the  taxes  paid  by 
railroads,  public  utilities,  and  other  great  corporations. 

An  interesting  economic  principle:  In  the  last  analysis,  who  pays  the 
taxes  on  a rented  house,  the  man  who  owns  it  or  the  man  who  pays  the 


“For  example,  in  1939-40  Russell  County,  Alabama,  spent  on  its  white  schools  $67.62  per 
child  enrolled  and  on  its  Negro  schools  $3.66  ; Lowndes  County  $89.03  and  $5.12  ; Dallas  County 
$84.72  and  $5.64 ; St.  John  Parish,  Louisiana,  $67.37  and  $7.33  ; De  Soto  Parish,  Louisiana, 
$87.y  and  $8.53. 

“Economic  Almanac,  1942-43,  New  York,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  1943,  p. 
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rent?  Who  pays  the  taxes  on  a plantation,  the  man  who  owns  the  planta- 
tion or  the  man  whose  labor  makes  it  productive? 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  general  welfare.  Can  people  with  little  or 
no  education  be  as  efficient,  as  productive,  and  as  lew-abiding  as  if  they 
had  received  greater  advantages?  Does  not  the  whole  community  suffer 
when  those  advantages  are  denied  or  limited  in  relation  to  any  group?26 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LAW 

In  some  communities  a serious  race  problem  is  found  in  the  attitude  of 
officers  of  the  law.  Negroes,  being  largely  without  influence  and  political 
power,  are  sometimes  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail  for  insignificant 
offenses  and  on  the  barest  suspicion.  They  may  be  threatened  and  tor- 
tured to  extort  confessions  or  testimony.  Then  they  may  be  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  prison  or  to  death  solely  on  evidence  thus  secured. 27 
Usually  people  are  assumed  to  be  innocent  till  they  are  proved  guilty,  but 
with  Negroes  it  often  works  the  other  way. 

In  the  process  of  arrest  Negroes  are  sometimes  beaten,  and  occasionally 
shot  and  killed.  In  many  places  they  look  upon  white  policemen  as  their 
natural  enemies  and  expect  no  justice  at  their  hands.  To  improve  this 
condition,  many  Southern  cities  have  Negro  detectives  and  police  to  serve 
in  Negro  sections.  This  plan  has  been  found  helpful  in  keeping  order  and 
retaining  the  confidence  of  the  Negro  community.28 

MURDER  AT  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  MOB 

A problem  peculiar  to  America  (“peculiar”  in  the  sense  that  it  is  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world)  is  that  of  lynching,  the  murder  of  people 
by  mobs.  Though  nearly  everybody  condemns  lynching,  there  are  still 
a few  who  excuse  it.  These  should  know  such  facts  as  the  following  re- 
vealed by  careful  investigation  of  the  118  lynchings  for  the  eleven  years 
1931  to  1941,  inclusive: 

1.  Thirteen  of  the  persons  lynched,  or  eleven  per  cent,  were  not  accused 
of  any  crime  whatever.  Two  of  these  were  lynched  “as  examples”;  others 
because  of  personal  grudges. 

2.  Thirty-eight  of  the  victims  were  charged  with  only  minor  offenses, 
some  of  them  quite  trivial.  Among  the  latter  were  “speaking  disrespect- 
fully,” “altercation  with  bootlegger,”  “stealing  liquor,”  “drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct,”  “striking  white  man,”  “drawing  a knife.”  One  Negro 
was  lynched  because  he  tried  to  vote. 

3.  Twenty-six  of  the  victims  were  accused  of  homicide.  In  the  case  of 
four  of  these  there  was  no  evidence  of  guilt  whatever;  one  had  killed  by 
accident,  another  in  self-defense,  and  a third  was  admittedly  crazy. 

4.  Only  one-third  of  those  lynched  were  accused  or  suspected  of  actual 
or  attempted  attacks  on  women.  In  a number  of  these  cases  there  was 
grave  doubt  of  guilt  and  at  least  two  of  the  victims  were  clearly  innocent 
of  the  charge. 

But  even  if  all  mob  victims  were  worthy  of  death,  lynching  would  still 
be  wrong.  It  exalts  anarchy  above  law,  and  thus  strikes  at  the  foundations 
of  ordered  society.  “Every  lyncher,”  said  the  great  Mississippian,  Bishop 
Charles  B.  Galloway,  “becomes  a law-despiser,  and  every  law-despiser  is 
a betrayer  of  his  country.” 


x Apparently  there  is  a close  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime.  Some  time  ago  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  made  a study  of  1036  Negro  convicts  in  33  prison  camps. 
More  than  a third  of  these  convicts  were  found  to  be  totally  illiterate  and  eighty-three  per 
cent  were  unable  to  read  newspapers.  Not  one  of  them  had  gone  to  high  school. 

17  In  1936  a former  governor  of  Mississippi  saved  the  lives  of  three  Negroes  sentenced  to 
death  on  evidence  secured  in  this  way.  In  setting  aside  this  verdict  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said : “The  rack  and  torture  chamber  may  not  be  substituted  for  the  witness  chair.” 
“Among  Southern  or  border  cities  using  Negro  police  are  Baltimore.  Washington,  Louis- 
ville, Knoxville,  Memphis,  Tampa,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Austin,  Beaumont,  Houston,  Gal- 
veston, Muskogee,  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  and  a number  of  smaller  places.  Several  larger 
Southern  cities  have  Negro  probation  officers  to  work  with  the  juvenile  courts,  and  a few  have 
colored  policewomen. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  distinct  progress  is  being  made  toward  the 
elimination  of  this  crime.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1941  there  were 
only  26  lynchings,  against  79  for  the  previous  five  years.  By  years  the 
record  for  that  period  is  as  follows:  1937,  eight;  1938,  six;  1939,  three; 
1940,  five;  1941,  four.  Compared  with  the  average  of  78  lynchings  a year 
beginning  in  1882,  the  figure  for  1941  marks  a decrease  of  95  per  cent. 

PEONAGE 

Another  occasional  practice  for  which  there  can  be  no  defense  is  that 
of  “peonage,”  or  debt  slavery.  This  means  that  Negroes  who  get  in  debt 
to  landlords  and  employers  are  sometimes  held  in  servitude  by  force  and 
intimidation,  on  the  pretext  of  working  out  their  debt.  Some  years  ago  a 
prominent  Georgia  planter,  under  suspicion  of  holding  Negroes  in  peonage, 
was  convicted  of  killing  or  causing  the  death  of  eleven  Negro  farm  hands 
to  keep  them  from  testifying  against  him.  In  November,  1936,  a city  mar- 
shal in  Arkansas  was  fined  $3,500  for  holding  eight  Negroes  in  enforced 
slavery.*  About  the  same  time  four  men  were  arrested  in  Florida,  charged 
with  holding  Negroes  in  peonage  in  a turpentine  camp.  A Louisiana 
planter  convicted  recently  on  a similar  charge  defended  himself  by  saying 
that  he  was  only  doing  what  everybody  else  did.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
true,  but  it  indicates  that  in  some  sections  the  practice  is  not  uncommon. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  the  courts  to  break  it  up,  because  the  victims  of 
peonage  are  usually  afraid  to  testify.  In  other  cases  public  opinion  is  such 
that  convictions  cannot  be  secured. 

THE  BALLOT 

No  study  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  without  a consideration  of  the 
problem  of  Negro  suffrage.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  ratified  March  30, 
1870,  provides  that  “the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.”  This  amend- 
ment does  not  mean  that  every  person  must  be  allowed  to  vote,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  fitness  to  do  so;  it  leaves  each  state  free  to  decide  what  quali- 
fications for  suffrage  shall  be  required.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  these 
qualifications  should  apply  equally  to  all  citizens,  and  that  no  one  who 
can  meet  them  should  be  denied  the  ballot  merely  because  of  his  race. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  sections  Negroes,  even  when  intelligent  and  well 
educated,  are  kept  from  voting  by  one  means  or  another.  Most  of  the 
Southern  states,  for  example,  provide  that  voters  must  be  able  to  read  and 
“interpret”  the  constitution  of  state  or  nation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
election  officers.  If  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  these  officers  can  refuse  to 
accept  the  most  intelligent  interpretation.  Thus  the  best  educated  Negro 
in  the  community  may  be  denied  the  ballot. 

The  existence  of  the  poll  tax  in  some  of  the  states  apparently  discourages 
voting  of  both  whites  and  Negroes,  as  is  revealed  by  the  following  data. 
The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a prerequisite  to  voting  would  go  a long 
way  toward  the  fuller  participation  of  both  Negroes  and  whites  in  elections. 


•The  Arkansas  Gazette,  leading  daily  paper,  said  of  this  case : "It  was  as  grave  an  offense 
a3  could  be  committed  in  America  against  fundamental  human  rights." 
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ELIGIBLE  VOTERS  VOTING  IN  GENERAL  ELECTIONS 


State 

1928  and  1932 
(average)* 

1936* 

194029 

Alabama 

Poll  Tax 

18.4 

States 

20.4 

17.0 

Arkansas 

21.7 

18.5 

17.0 

Georgia 

16.2 

19.6 

17.0 

Mississippi 

14.5 

16.2 

13.0 

South  Carolina 

10.6 

14.1 

9.0 

Tennessee** 

26.7 

33.5 

30.0 

Texas 

27.3 

26.2 

27.0 

Virginia 

23.3 

25.7 

22.0 

Missouri 

Non-Poll  Tax  States 
70.1 

81.0 

Kentucky 

68.0 

57.0 

West  Virginia 

79.3 

76.0 

Oklahoma 

53.5 

62.0 

New  Mexico 

77.4 

57.0 

Maryland 

54.2 

60.0 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  poll  tax  is  only  one  handicap 
in  the  free  participation  of  Negroes  in  elections.  The  “white  primary,” 
various  registration  schemes,  the  “Grandfather”  clause,  threats,  trafficking 
in  votes,  and  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  both  whites  and  Negroes 
of  the  significance  of  the  ballot  are  handicaps  to  effective  participation  of 
both  races  in  elections. 

In  many  sections  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  let  Negroes  understand  that 
they  are  not  supposed  to  vote  and  that  it  may  make  trouble  for  them  if 
they  try  to  do  so.  Actual  intimidation  and  violence  are  sometimes  resorted 
to.  The  one-party  system,  based  on  the  primary  in  which  only  white  per- 
sons may  vote,  is  another  means  by  which  Negroes  are  excluded,  par- 
ticularly in  state  and  local  elections.  Thus,  in  some  states  and  in  certain 
sections  of  others,  it  comes  about  that  few  Negroes  have  any  part  whatever 
in  the  governments  under  which  they  live.  Consequently,  they  have  little 
or  no  political  influence  and  no  power  to  protect  their  interests. 

A great  many  people  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  a wiser  way 
may  not  be  found.  Not  everybody  is  competent  to  exercise  the  ballot,  to 
be  sure.  It  should  probably  be  protected  by  suffrage  limitations.  But 
should  not  such  limitations  be  applied  equally  to  both  races?  Would  good 
government  be  endangered  by  such  a course,  or  would  it  be  made  stronger 
and  more  secure  through  increased  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  group? 

Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  former  president  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  expressed  the 
Negro’s  view  of  this  matter  in  the  following  words: 

“Negroes  would  like  to  share  in  the  government  only  in  proportion  to 
their  merit,  their  ability,  and  their  fitness.  They  have  no  desire  for  dom- 
inance. There  are  many  Negroes  who  own  property.  They  have  something 
at  stake  in  every  state  and  county  and  town  in  the  South.  They  are  as 
anxious  as  any  other  citizen  that  their  property  be  protected,  and  they  are 
concerned  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  Therefore,  they  want 
to  get  the  best  man  available  to  govern  the  community  or  the  state  or  the 
nation.  Here  in  Tennessee  you  might  pick  out  the  best  colored  man  in  the 
state  as  a candidate  for  governor  and  you  could  not  get  the  Negroes  of 
Tennessee  to  vote  for  him.  They  wouldn’t  want  a Negro  as  governor. 
That  is  not  lack  of  respect  for  their  race,  either.  They  would  want  as 
governor  the  man  with  the  most  experience  and  the  best  background,  the 
man  who  is  most  representative  of  all  the  people.  So  you  see  after  all, 


‘Mimeographed  releases  from  office  of  Congressman  Lee  E.  Geyer,  March  6 and  27,  1940. 
“Tennessee’s  poll  tax  law  was  repealed  at  the  1943  session  of  the  legislature. 

“Hearings  before  a sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  Poll  Taxes,  July  19  to  September  23,  1942,  p.  403. 
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there  is  really  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Negro  in  politics.”* 

This  problem  of  the  suffrage  is  not  simple,  of  course.  In  some  sections 
it  is  much  more  difficult  than  in  others.  It  cannot  be  solved  overnight. 
However,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  section,  and 
those  who  are  coming  into  citizenship  must  work  it  out  in  harmony  with 
the  public  interest  and  the  best  traditions  of  our  democracy. 

JURIES  AND  COURTS 

Similar  to  the  question  of  the  ballot  is  that  of  jury  service  for  Negroes. 
In  a case  that  was  carried  up  from  the  Alabama  courts  in  1935  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  set  aside  a verdict  against  a Negro  on 
the  ground  that  Negroes  were  systematiclly  excluded  from  jury  service 
on  account  of  race.  Governor  Bibb  Graves,  of  Alabama,  immediately  issued 
a statement  in  which  he  said:  “Holdings  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  are  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land.  . . . This  decision  means  that  we 
must  put  the  names  of  Negroes  in  jury  boxes  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
Alabama  is  going  to  observe  the  supreme  law  of  America.”  He  then 
advised  the  officials  of  every  county  to  include  in  the  jury  rolls  the  names 
of  Negroes  who  were  qualified  for  jury  service  by  intelligence  and  char- 
acter. In  cases  involving  Negroes,  courts  in  many  sections  of  the  South 
are  beginning  to  call  one  or  more  qualified  Negroes  for  jury  service.  No 
unfavorable  results  have  been  observed.  Negroes  naturally  feel  that  in 
this  way  their  interests  in  the  courts  are  better  protected,  and  the  white 
people  concerned  seem  to  recognize  the  fairness  of  this  procedure. 

As  a matter  of  fact  Negroes  are  often  at  a disadvantage  in  the  courts. 
Their  guilt  is  more  likely  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  they  are  sometimes 
convicted  on  insufficient  evidence,  merely  because  of  this  presumption  of 
guilt.  They  are  likely  to  get  heavier  sentences  than  white  men  convicted 
of  similar  offenses,  and  far  more  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  electric  chair. 

THE  REAL  QUESTION 

In  essence,  all  these  civic  problems  reduce  down  to  just  two:  (1)  That 
of  doing  justice  to  a minority  group,  and  (2)  that  of  serving  the  best  in- 
terests of  all.  The  American  people  would  like  to  do  both,  of  course.  Is  it 
possible  to  do  both  at  the  same  time,  or  must  they  sacrifice  one  to  acconv 
plish  the  other?  That  is  the  real  question  that  future  citizens  must  face. 

There  are  some  who  think  it  necessary  to  deny  the  rights  of  the  min- 
ority, to  limit  their  opportunities,  and  “keep  them  down”  in  order  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  majority. 

There  are  others  who  feel  sure  that  no  good  can  come  from  injustice, 
that  in  keeping  others  down  people  degrade  themselves,  and  that  the  best 
interests  of  all  will  be  served  by  the  highest  welfare  of  each. 

The  former  view  is  the  theory  of  autocracy  against  which  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefathers  revolted. 

The  latter  is  the  theory  of  the  democracy  which  they  established. 

Which  shall  America  follow  in  reference  to  its  12,000,000  Negro  citizens? 


V.  COMMON  MISCONCEPTIONS 


Many  common  interracial  attitudes  and  practices  are  based  on  assump- 
tions that  are  largely  or  wholly  without  foundation.  Among  these,  the 
following  are  almost  certain  to  emerge  in  any  discussion  of  this  subject: 

(1)  That  Negroes  were  divinely  ordained  to  be  the  servants  of  white 
people;  that  God  cursed  one  of  Noah’s  sons,  turned  him  black,  and  con- 
demned him  to  perpetual  servitude.  The  best  answer  is  to  have  inquirers 

•The  part  taken  by  Negro  voters  in  recent  presidential  elections  tends  to  confirm  Dr. 
Moton’s  statement.  Though  the  Communists  nominated  a Negro  for  vice  president,  very  few 
Negroes  voted  for  him.  Some  stuck  by  their  traditional  loyalty  to  the  Republican  party,  but 
the  great  majority  voted  for  Roosevelt.  In  the  last  three  elections  the  populous  Negro  district 
of  Chicago  has  been  represented  in  Congress  by  Negro  Democrats. 
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read  carefully  the  Bible  story  on  which  this  belief  is  based  (Genesis  9, 
20  to  27).  Thus  they  will  see  that  God  is  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  curse,  that  nobody  was  turned  black,  that  not  a word  is 
said  about  perpetual  servitude,  and  not  a word  to  connect  the  colored  races 
with  Canaan,  who  was  the  innocent  object  of  Noah’s  unreasoning  resent- 
ment. 

(2)  That  the  Negro  is  a political  menace  who  may  some  day  take  over 
the  government.  This  fear  is  based  on  two  things:  (a)  The  memory  of 
Reconstruction;  (b)  the  belief  that  Negroes  are  increasing  faster  than 
white  people,  and  so  constitute  a growing  political  threat.  Many  believe 
that  Negroes  already  outnumber  white  people  in  several  states.  Facts 
sufficient  to  set  at  rest  these  false  assumptions  and  groundless  fears  are 
found  under  “Reconstruction,”  “Population  Trends,”  and  “The  Ballot.” 
(Pages  11,  22  and  27). 

(3)  That  the  Negro  is  a potential  economic  threat  as  a competitor  of 
the  white  man;  hence  he  must  be  “kept  down.”  This  is  a very  superficial 
and  shortsighted  view.  It  is  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  society  that 
every  man  attain  his  highest  efficiency  and  productiveness,  since  to  in- 
crease the  total  of  goods  produced  increases  the  sum  of  goods  available 
for  consumption,  and  hence  lifts  the  general  level  of  living.  It  is  desirable 
that  every  man  live  in  a good  house  and  have  enough  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  This  tends  to  make  him  a better  citizen,  more  productive,  more 
loyal  and  contented,  less  liable  to  be  resentful,  troublesome,  and  criminal. 
Furthermore,  is  it  not  true,  as  suggested  before,  that  to  keep  any  man 
down  somebody  must  stay  down  with  him? 

(4)  That  Negroes  should  have  very  little  education.  This  is  a survival 
of  three  slave-time  assumptions:  (a)  Negroes  cannot  take  much  education, 
(b)  They  do  not  need  much  education,  (c)  It  would  not  be  safe  to  give 
them  much  education. 

Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  all  these  assumptions  are  false: 
(a)  Thousands  of  Negroes  graduate  annually  from  college,  many  of  them 
with  advanced  degrees,  (b)  Twelve  million  Negroes  need  great  numbers 
of  educated  leaders,  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  business 
men.  (c)  The  education  of  Negroes,  as  of  anybody  else,  makes  for  better 
citizenship,  better  morals,  greater  efficiency,  greater  usefulness.  Many 
striking  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  stories  of  Negroes  who  have 
achieved. 

(5)  That  Negroes  are  inherently  (that  is,  permanently  and  hopelessly) 
inferior  to  white  people.  Science  offers  no  proof  on  this  point.  The  race 
certainly  has  been  retarded;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  (See  section  on 
Africa.)  Other  races,  including  the  Anglo-Saxon,  were  greatly  retarded 
in  the  past,  but  have  largely  outgrown  their  handicaps  since  opportunity 
came  to  them.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  will  be  true  of 
Negroes. 

But  do  not  Negroes  commonly  rate  lower  than  white  people  in  intelli- 
gence tests?  That  in  general  is  true,  though  there  is  much  overlapping. 
Some  white  people  rate  higher  than  most  Negroes,  but  in  turn  some 
Negroes  rate  higher  than  most  white  people.  Besides,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  no  final  test  for  pure  intelligence  apart  from  acquired  knowl- 
edge. Psychologists  have  never  been  able  to  frame  one.  Hence  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  most  Negro  children,  having  had  poorer  advantages  than 
most  white  children,  would  rank  lower. 

In  the  extensive  tests  of  American  soldiers  in  the  World  War  (100,000 
white  and  19,000  Negro),  white  soldiers  on  the  average  tested  higher  than 
Negro  soldiers.  But  it  was  found  also  that  white  soldiers  from  the  North 
tested  higher  than  white  soldiers  from  the  South.  Did  this  mean  that  the 
former  were  inherently  more  intelligent  than  the  latter,  or  only  that  they 
had  had  better  advantages?  Furthermore,  to  our  surprise,  we  find  that 
the  median  scores  of  Negro  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio  were  actually  higher  than  those  of  white  soldiers  from 
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several  Southern  states.30  Was  that  a measure  of  relative  intelligence,  or 
a measure  rather  of  relative  opportunities?  If  we  make  allowance  for 
the  latter  factor  on  one  side,  must  we  not  in  fairness  make  it  also  on  the 
other? 

(6)  That  no  genuine  Negro  ever  showed  real  intelligence  or  ability. 
What  about  George  Carver,  the  South’s  foremost  agricultural  chemist  and 
Fellow  of  the  London  Royal  Society  of  Arts?  What  about  Phillis  Wheat- 
ley,  African-born  slave,  who  wrote  such  good  poetry  that  she  was  com- 
plimented by  President  Washington  and  entertained  by  the  nobility  of 
England?  What  of  Robert  R.  Moton,  former  head  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
a school  with  1,500  students  and  an  annual  budget  of  half  a million  dollars? 
What  of  Roland  Hayes,  world-famous  tenor,  who  sings  perfectly  in  four 
languages  and  has  been  honored  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe?  What 
of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  who  has  built  up  a great  school  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  with  a plant  worth  $500,000?  These  are  all  black  people, 
with  no  visible  evidences  of  white  blood.  What  about  hundreds  of  other 
pure-blooded  Negroes  who  have  achieved  notably  in  spite  of  great  handi- 
caps? 

(7)  That  Negroes  are  more  criminal  than  white  people.  It  is  true  that 
Negroes  do  furnish  an  undue  proportion  of  the  prison  population;  how- 
ever, there  are  a number  of  reasons  why  this  is  so,  quite  apart  from 
inherent  criminality:  Negroes  are  more  likely  to  be  arrested  on  suspicion 
and  for  slight  offenses;  they  have  less  money  and  less  influence  and  so 
are  more  likely  to  be  convicted;  for  a given  offense  they  commonly  receive 
longer  sentences;  finally  they  are  less  likely  to  be  pardoned  or  paroled. 

Besides,  Negroes  live  largely  in  the  worst  sections  of  the  cities;  they 
are  provided  with  few  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  facilities  for  normal 
recreation;  their  school  advantages  are  almost  always  inferior,  conse- 
quently many  are  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Were  Negroes  given  equal 
opportunity  and  complete  fairness  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  crime  rate  would  be  any  higher  than  that  of 
white  people. 

(8)  That  Negroes  want  social  equality31 — that  they  wish  to  invade  the 
social  life  of  white  people.  This  is  purely  an  assumption,  with  no  evidence 
whatever  to  support  it.  Negro  leaders  deny  it  emphatically.  Negroes 
want  justice,  not  social  intermingling.  Education,  protection,  decent 
living  conditions,  the  normal  rights  of  citizenship,  a chance  to  develop 
their  best  — these  are  the  things  they  ask.  Speaking  of  intermarriage, 
Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  former  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  said  at  a con- 
ference of  educators  at  Peabody  College:  “Not  one  Negro  in  a thousand 
believes  in  intermarriage.  You  don’t  want  it  and  we  don’t  want  it;  so 
let’s  drop  the  subject  and  forget  it.” 

“Social  equality,”  said  former  Governor  Northern  of  Georgia,  “is  a de- 
lusion set  up  by  the  demagogues.”  “If  we  could  just  rout  that  old  bogey 
out  of  our  imaginations!”  wrote  a great  Georgia  woman,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Hammond.  “Nobody,”  she  continues,  “can  force  on  anybody  associations 
undesired  . . . The  higher  they  (the  Negroes)  rise,  the  more  the  tides  of 
their  own  race  life  will  fill  and  satisfy  and  lift  them  along  their  own  path.” 

In  any  case  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  integrity  of  the  two  races 
can  best  be  preserved  by  giving  the  Negro  every  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement,  full  protection  of  his  rights,  normal  respect  and  considera- 
tion, and  a chance  to  develop  wholesome  self-respect  and  pride  of  race. 

(9)  The  “lumping  fallacy”  is  another  that  should  be  guarded  against. 
This  is  the  common  habit  of  forming  our  opinions  concerning  the  people 
of  any  other  group  on  the  basis  of  the  most  unpleasant  experiences  we 
have  with  any  of  them.  For  example:  Every  week  in  any  Southern  com- 
munity we  meet  hundreds  of  Negroes.  Most  of  them  are  wholly  inoffensive 


“''Race  Differences,”  Otto  Klineberg,  Chapter  IX,  page  182. 

51  “Social  intermingling,”  of  course,  is  a much  more  exact  term  and  should  be  substituted 
for  the  term  “social  equality,”  which  is  so  generally  used. 
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in  their  conduct  toward  us;  many  of  them  are  extravagantly  respectful. 
That  makes  little  impression  upon  us,  for  that  is  what  we  are  accustomed 
to,  what  we  normally  expect.  But  should  one  of  the  hundreds  for  any 
reason  make  himself  obnoxious,  we  tend  to  remember  him  above  the  rest 
and  to  brand  them  all  with  his  offense.  This  of  course  is  wholly  unfair. 
Sometimes  it  results  in  the  gravest  injustice,  as  in  riots  and  mob  violence 
in  which  many  innocent  people  are  punished  because  one  or  a few  are 
suspected  of  wrong  doing. 

(10)  Occasionally  somebody  suggests  that  a sense  of  obligation  to 
Negroes  is  contrary  to  Southern  tradition.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  best  people  of  the  “Old  South”  had  just  such  a sense  of 
obligation  and  discharged  it,  under  great  difficulties,  with  a faithfulness 
that  their  descendants  may  well  emulate. 

In  the  lovely  old  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  they  still 
exhibit  with  pride  the  pew  where  every  Sunday  for  years  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  taught  a class  of  Negro  slaves — because  he  believed  that  God  was  no 
respecter  of  persons  and  that  these  humble  black  men  also  were  God’s 
children.  In  the  same  town,  in  the  years  following  the  Civil  War,  that 
knightly  Virginia  gentleman,  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  president  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  twice  came  down  to  the  courthouse  square  and  dis- 
persed excited  mobs  bent  on  lynching  suspected  offenders  against  the  law. 

In  the  light  of  traditions  like  these  no  Southerner  need  apologize  for 
taking  seriously  the  nation’s  obligation  to  its  twelve  million  Negro  citi- 
zens, here  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  largely  dependent  for  their 
chance  in  life  upon  the  white  man’s  justice  and  humanity. 


VI.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  INTERRACIAL 
COOPERATION 

While  much  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  interracial 
cooperation,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  All 
the  problems  of  minority  groups  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  South,  as  some 
people  would  have  us  believe.  The  national  and  international  scope  of 
minority  problems  was  indicated  in  the  preface  of  this  pamphlet.  These 
suggestions  for  interracial  cooperation,  however,  are  intended  for  the 
South. 

The  white  South  needs  to  develop  the  point  of  view  that  organically  and 
constitutionally  the  Negro  deserves  more  rights  and  opportunities  than  he 
has  ever  received.  It  needs  to  reassess  the  tremendous  southern  asset 
inherent  in  the  Negro  population.  It  needs  to  visualize  the  fact  that  this 
asset  may  be  tremendously  increased.  It  needs  to  stand  ready  to  smack 
down  the  demagogue,  white  or  Negro,  who  would  use  the  racial  issue  for 
political  gain  or  in  such  a way  as  to  increase  tension  between  the  racial 
elements  of  the  South.  Where  problems  arise,  the  white  South  and  the 
Negro  South  need  to  realize  that  conference,  factual  treatment,  under- 
standing, and  use  of  existing  institutions  and  agencies  may  be  made  ade- 
quate for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  such  problems.  What  appear  as 
obstacles  and  momentous  difficulties  are  often  the  result  of  complete  lack 
of  understanding  occasioned  by  the  isolation  of  the  two  races  from  each 
other. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the  South  needs  to  normalize  its 
attack  upon  its  problems.  By  this  we  mean  that  it  needs  to  tackle  health 
problems,  educational  problems,  problems  of  segregation,  civil  rights, 
agricultural  and  industrial  security,  the  conservation  of  the  land,  and  the 
general  overall  problems  of  making  our  democracy  function  and  our 
resources  serve  great  human  needs,  rather  than  to  emphasize  so  much  the 
racial  aspects  of  each  of  these  problems.  These  problems  are  southern 
and  national.  While  they  may  pile  up  in  the  population  of  one  race  more 
than  in  that  of  another,  they  are  not  unique  with  any  race. 

We  perhaps  can  best  close  “Understanding  Our  Neighbors”  by  pre- 
senting two  statements  prepared  by  groups  of  outstanding  Negro  and 
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white  Southerners  with  the  hope  that  they  might  serve  as  a basis  for 
interracial  cooperation  and  development  in  the  South. 


A BASIS  FOR  INTERRACIAL  COOPERATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  SOUTH32 

A STATEMENT  BY  SOUTHERN  NEGROES 

The  war  has  sharpened  the  issue  of  Negro-white  relations  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  the  South.  A result  has  been  increased  racial 
tensions,  fears,  and  aggressions,  and  an  opening  up  of  the  basic  questions 
of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination,  Negro  minority  rights,  and  demo- 
cratic freedom,  as  they  apply  practically  in  Negro-white  relations  in  the 
South.  These  issues  are  acute  and  threaten  to  become  even  more  serious 
as  they  increasingly  block,  through  the  deeper  fears  aroused,  common  sense 
consideration  for  even  elementary  improvements  in  Negro  status,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  we,  a group  of  southern  Negroes,  realiz- 
ing that  the  situation  calls  for  both  candor  and  wisdom,  and  in  the  belief 
that  we  voice  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  the  South,  take  this  means  of  recording  our  considered  views  of  the 
issues  before  us. 

(1)  Our  Nation  is  engaged  in  a world-wide  struggle,  the  success  of 
which,  both  in  arms  and  ideals,  is  paramount  and  demands  our  first 
loyalty. 

(2)  Our  loyalty  does  not,  in  our  view,  preclude  consideration  now  of 
problems  and  situations  that  handicap  the  working  out  of  internal 
improvements  in  race  relations  essential  to  our  full  contribution  to 
the  war  effort,  and  of  the  inevitable  problems  of  post-war  recon- 
struction, especially  in  the  South  where  we  reside. 

(3)  The  South,  with  its  twenty-five  million  people,  one-third  of  whom 
are  Negroes,  presents  a unique  situation,  not  only  because  of  the 
size  of  the  Negro  population  but  because  of  the  legal  and  customary 
patterns  of  race  relations  which  are  invariably  and  universally 
associated  with  racial  discriminations.  We  recognize  the  strength 
and  age  of  these  patterns. 

We  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  principle  and  practice  of 
compulsory  segregation  in  our  American  society,  whether  of  races 
or  classes  or  creeds,  however,  we  regard  it  as  both  sensible  and 
timely  to  address  ourselves  now  to  the  current  problems  of  racial 
discrimination  and  neglect,  and  to  ways  in  which  we  may  cooperate 
in  the  advancement  of  programs  aimed  at  the  sound  improvement  of 
race  relations  within  the  democratic  framework. 

(4)  We  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  simple  efforts  to  correct 
obvious  social  and  economic  injustices  continue,  with  such  con- 
siderable popular  support,  to  be  interpreted  as  the  predatory  ambi- 
tion of  irresponsible  Negroes  to  invade  the  privacy  of  family  life. 

(5)  We  have  the  courage  and  faith  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  evolve  in  the  South  a way  of  life,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  as  a Nation  are  fighting  throughout  the  world, 
that  will  free  us  all,  white  and  Negro  alike,  from  want,  and  from 
throttling  fears. 

POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

“1.  We  regard  the  ballot  as  a safeguard  of  democracy.  Any  discrimination 
against  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  the  voting  privilege,  on  account  of  race 
or  poverty,  is  detrimental  to  the  freedom  of  these  citizens  and  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  State.  We  therefore  record  ourselves  as  urging  now: 
a.  The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a prerequisite  to  voting. 

-Statement  of  Negro  leaders  attending  Southern  Conference  on  Race  Relations,  Durham, 
N.  C„  October  20,  1942. 
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b.  The  abolition  of  the  white  primary. 

c.  The  abolition  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  practices,  evasions  of 
the  law,  and  intimidations  of  citizens  seeking  to  exercise  their 
right  of  franchise. 

2.  Exclusion  of  Negroes  from  jury  service  because  of  race  has  been 
repeatedly  declared  unconstitutional.  This  practice  we  believe  can  and 
should  be  discontinued  now. 

3.  a.  Civil  rights  include  personal  security  against  abuses  of  police 
power  by  white  officers  of  the  law.  These  abuses,  which  include  wanton 
killings,  and  almost  routine  beatings  of  Negroes,  whether  they  be  guilty 
or  innocent  of  an  offense,  should  be  stopped  now,  not  only  out  of  regard 
for  the  safety  of  Negroes,  but  of  common  respect  for  the  dignity  and  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  law. 

b.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  group  that  the  employment  of  Negro  police 
will  enlist  the  full  support  of  Negro  citizens  in  control  of  lawless  elements 
of  their  own  group. 

4.  In  the  public  carriers  and  terminals,  where  segregation  of  the  races  is 
currently  made  mandatory  by  law  as  well  as  by  established  custom,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Negro  and  white  citizens  to  insist  that  these  provisions  be  equal 
in  kind  and  quality  and  in  character  of  maintenance. 

5.  Although  there  has  been,  over  the  years,  a decline  in  lynchings,  the 
practice  is  still  current  in  some  areas  of  the  South,  and  substantially,  even 
if  indirectly,  defended  by  resistance  to  Federal  legislation  designed  to 
discourage  the  practice.  We  ask  that  the  States  discourage  this  fascistic 
expression  by  effective  enforcement  of  present  or  of  new  laws  against  this 
crime  by  apprehending  and  punishing  parties  participating  in  this  lawless- 
ness. 

If  the  States  are  unable,  or  unwilling  to  do  this,  we  urge  the  support  of 
all  American  citizens  who  believe  in  law  and  order  in  securing  Federal 
legislation  against  lynching. 

6.  The  interests  and  securities  of  Negroes  are  involved  directly  in  many 
programs  of  social  planning  and  administration;  in  the  emergency  ration- 
ing, wage  and  rent  control  programs.  We  urge  the  use  of  qualified  Negroes 
on  these  boards,  both  as  a means  of  intelligent  representation  and  a 
realistic  aid  to  the  functioning  of  these  bodies. 

INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR 

“Continuing  opposition  to  the  employment  of  Negroes  in  certain  indus- 
tries appears  to  proceed  from  (1)  the  outdated  notions  of  an  economy  of 
scarcity,  inherited  from  an  industrial  age  when  participation  in  the  produc- 
tive enterprises  was  a highly  competitive  privilege;  (2)  the  effects  of 
enemy  propaganda  designed  to  immobilize  a large  number  of  potentially 
productive  workers  in  the  American  war  effort;  (3)  the  age-old  prejudices 
from  an  era  when  the  economic  system  required  a labor  surplus  which 
competed  bitterly  within  its  own  ranks  for  the  privilege  of  work;  (4)  the 
established  custom  of  reserving  technical  processes  to  certain  racial 
groups;  and  (5)  craft  monopolies  which  have  restricted  many  technical 
skills  to  a few  workers. 

Our  collective  judgment  regarding  industrial  opportunities  for  Negroes 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  only  tenable  basis  of  economic  survival  and  development  for 
Negroes  is  inclusion  in  unskilled,  semi-skilled  and  skilled  branches  of 
work  in  the  industries  or  occupations  of  the  region  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  equally  capable.  Circumstances  will  vary  so  as  to  make  im- 
possible  and  impracticable  any  exact  numerical  balance,  but  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  President’s  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mittee are  regarded  by  us  as  sound  and  economically  essential. 

2.  There  should  be  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work. 

3.  Negro  workers  should  seek  opportunities  for  collective  bargaining 
and  security  through  membership  in  labor  organizations.  Since  there 
can  be  no  security  for  white  workers  if  Negroes  are  unorganized  and 
vice  versa,  labor  unions  of  white  workers  should  seek  the  organization 
of  Negro  workers,  on  a fair  and  equal  basis. 
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4.  We  deplore  the  practice  of  those  labor  unions  which  bar  Negroes  from 
membership,  or  otherwise  discriminate  against  them,  since  such  unions 
are  working  against  the  best  interest  of  the  labor  movement.  We  hold 
that  only  those  labor  unions  which  admit  Negroes  to  membership  and 
participation  on  a fair  and  democratic  basis  should  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Railway  Labor  Act, 
State  Labor  Relations  Acts  and  other  protective  labor  legislation. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  to  insist  upon  and 
enforce  provisions  for  the  industrial  training  of  Negroes  equal  in 
quality  and  kind  with  that  of  other  citizens.  We  believe,  further,  that 
Negroes  should  have  equal  opportunity  in  training  programs  carried 
on  by  industries  and  by  labor  organizations. 

6.  We  urge  Negro  representation  on  regional  organizations  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  workers. 

7.  We  regard  the  wage-and-job-freezing  order  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission as  holding  the  seeds  of  a distinct  disadvantage  to  Negroes  and 
other  marginal  workers.  Most  of  these  workers  are  now  employed  in 
the  lowest-income  job  brackets.  The  “freeze”  order  can  remove  the 
opportunity  for  economic  advancement.  There  is  as  yet  no  assurance 
that  under  existing  circumstances  the  War  Manpower  Commission  can 
deal  more  equitably  by  the  Negro  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

8.  We  are  convinced  that  the  South’s  economic  and  cultural  development 
can  be  accelerated  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  and  skills  of 
Negro  workers. 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

“Any  realistic  estimate  of  the  occupational  situation  of  Negroes  supports 
the  view  that  Negroes  will  be  employed  in  greatest  proportions  for  a long 
time  in  service  occupations.  We  see,  however,  possibilities  of  making  of 
these  fields  scientifically  guided  areas  in  which  training  and  organization 
will  play  a greater  part  in  bringing  about  results  mutually  beneficial  to 
employer  and  employee.  We  believe  that  greater  service  will  be  rendered 
and  greater  good  will  be  engendered  in  the  service  fields  if  the  following 
principles  are  observed: 

1.  More  thorough  training  should  be  provided  workers  who  plan  to  enter 
the  service  field,  but  the  reward  of  the  job  and  treatment  on  the  job 
should  be  such  as  to  make  the  workers  feel  that  their  training  is  justi- 
fied. Opportunity  should  be  given  the  service  worker  to  advance  through 
the  opening  up  of  additional  opportunities. 

2.  A wholesome  environment,  living  accommodations,  food,  uniforms  and 
rest  rooms,  all  of  an  approved  standard,  should  be  provided  service 
workers. 

3.  Opportunity  should  be  given  the  service  worker  to  live,  after  his 
stipulated  hours  of  work,  as  an  individual  undisturbed  in  his  private 
life  by  the  whims  and  caprices  of  his  employers. 

4.  In  view  of  the  strides  made  by  labor  in  general,  while  the  service  work- 
er’s lot  has  remained  about  the  same,  service  workers  should  be  organ- 
ized into  unions  with  recognized  affiliations.* 

5.  Service  workers  should  be  included  in  the  provisions  for  old  age  insur- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  workmen’s  compensation,  the  wage 
and  hour  act,  and  other  benefits  of  Social  Security  legally  provided  to 
workers  of  other  categories. 

We  believe  that  these  provisions  will  help  to  insure  some  intelligent 
service  and  wholesome  loyalty  (which  will  improve  both  the  quality  of 
labor  and  personal  relations)  in  service  occupations. 

EDUCATION 

“As  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
democratic  faith,  and  of  the  Christian  ethic  which  gave  birth  to  the  ideal 
of  democratic  living,  it  is  imperative  that  every  measure  possible  be  taken 

•In  the  present  hysteria  of  many  housewives  who  are  losing  poorly  paid  servants  to  better 
paying  war  industries,  it  seems  desirable  to  emphasize  that  this  proposal  bears  no  relation  to 
the  fantastic  and  probably  Axis  inspired  rumors  of  so-called  “Eleanor  Clubs." 
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to  insure  an  equality  of  education  to  Negroes,  and,  indeed  to  all  underprivi- 
leged peoples. 

1.  Basic  to  improvement  in  Negro  education  is  better  schools,  which 
involves  expenditures  by  States  of  considerably  more  funds  for  the  Negro 
schools.  This  group  believes  that  a minimum  requirement  now  is  (a)  equal- 
ization of  salaries  of  white  and  Negro  teachers  on  the  basis  of  equal 
preparation  and  experience;  (b)  an  expanded  school  building  program  for 
Negro  schools  designed  to  overcome  the  present  racial  disparity  in  physical 
facilities;  this  program  to  begin  as  soon  as  building  materials  are  avail- 
able; (c)  revision  of  the  school  program  in  terms  of  the  social  setting, 
vocational  needs  and  marginal  cultural  characteristics  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren; and  (d)  the  same  length  of  school  term  for  all  children  in  local 
communities.  Our  growing  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  environment  upon 
the  intelligence  and  social  adjustment  of  children,  in  fact  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  to  insure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  it  is  not  enough 
to  provide  for  the  under-privileged  child,  of  whatever  race,  the  same  op- 
portunities provided  for  those  on  superior  levels  of  familial,  social,  and 
economic  life.  We  feel  it  a function  of  Government  to  assure  equalization 
far  beyond  the  mere  expenditure  of  equivalent  funds  for  salaries  and  the 
like. 

2.  The  education  of  Negroes  in  the  South  has  reached  the  point  at 
which  there  is  increased  demand  for  graduate  and  professional  training. 
This  group  believes  that  this  training  should  be  made  available  equally  for 
white  and  Negro  eligible  students  in  terms  defined  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  decision  on  the  case  of  Gaines  versus  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

3.  Where  it  is  established  that  States  cannot  sustain  the  added  cost  of 
equalization,  Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  to  overcome  the 
differentials  between  white  and  Negro  facilities  and  between  southern  and 
national  standards. 

4.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  group  that  the  special  problems  of  Negro 
education  make  demands  for  intelligent  and  sympathetic  representation 
of  these  problems  on  school  boards  by  qualified  persons  of  the  Negro  race. 

5.  The  education  of  Negro  youth  can  be  measurably  aided  by  the  use  of 
Negro  enforcement  officers  of  truancy  and  compulsory  education  laws. 

AGRICULTURE 

“The  South  is  the  most  rural  section  of  the  Nation,  and  Negroes,  who 
constitute  33  per  cent  of  its  population,  are  responsible  for  an  important 
share  of  the  agricultural  production  on  southern  farms. 

We  recognize  that  the  South  is  economically  handicapped  and  that  many 
of  its  disabilities  are  deeply  rooted  in  agricultural  maladjustments.  To 
win  the  war,  there  is  need  for  increased  production  of  food,  fibre  and  fats. 
In  the  present  organization  of  agriculture,  Negroes  are  a large  part  of 
the  sharecropper  and  tenant  group  and  a great  majority  of  the  rural  Negro 
workers  are  in  this  class.  Circumstances  deny  the  Negro  farmer  sufficient 
opportunity  to  make  his  full  contribution  as  a citizen.  We  suggest  the 
following  measures  as  means  of  increasing  the  production  of  the  area,  rais- 
ing the  status  and  spirits  of  Negro  farmers,  and  of  improving  the  region’s 
contribution  to  the  total  war  effort. 

1.  Establishment  of  sufficient  safeguards  in  the  system  of  tenancy  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  land  and  home  ownership  and  more  security 
on  the  land,  by: 

a.  Written  contracts 

b.  Longer  lease  terms 

c.  Higher  farm  wages  for  day  laborers 

d.  Balanced  farm  programs,  including  food  and  feed  crops  for  present 
tenants  and  day  laborers. 

2.  Adequate  Federal  assistance  to  Negro  farmers  should  be  provided  on 
an  equitable  basis.  The  war  effort  can  be  materially  aided  if  adequate 
provisions  are  made  now  for  the  interpretation  of  governmental  policies 
to  rural  Negroes. 

3.  The  equitable  distribution  of  funds  for  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
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Negro  land  grant  colleges  to  provide  agricultural  research  and  experi- 
mentation for  Negro  farmers. 

4.  The  appointment  of  qualified  Negroes  to  governmental  planning  and 
policy  making  bodies  concerned  with  the  common  farmer,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  Negro  farmers  in  general  farmers’  organizations  and  eco- 
nomic cooperatives,  to  provide  appropriate  representation  and  to  se- 
cure maximum  benefits  to  our  common  wealth. 


“We  recognize  and  welcome  the  obligation  of  every  citizen  to  share  in 
the  military  defense  of  the  nation  and  we  seek,  along  with  the  privilege 
of  offering  our  lives,  the  opportunity  of  other  citizens  of  full  participation 
in  all  branches  of  the  military  service,  and  of  advancement  in  responsibility 
and  rank  according  to  ability. 

Negro  soldiers,  in  line  of  military  duty  and  in  training  in  the  South, 
encounter  particularly  acute  racial  problems  in  transportation  and  in 
recreation  and  leave  areas.  They  are  frequently  mistreated  by  the  police. 
We  regard  these  problems  as  unnecessary  and  destructive  to  morale. 


“1.  We  believe  that  some  of  the  more  acute  problems  of  Negro  health, 
family  and  personal  disorganization  are  a reflection  of  deficiencies  in 
economic  opportunity,  but  that  social  and  health  services  for  Negroes 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  in  considerable  amounts  even  with  improve- 
ment of  their  economic  status.  As  a means  of  reducing  the  mortality  and 
public  contagion  resulting  from  inadequacies  of  medical  attention  and 
health  knowledge,  this  group  believes  that  minimum  health  measures  for 
Negroes  would  include  the  following: 

a.  Mandatory  provisions  that  a proportion  of  the  facilities  in  all  public 
hospitals  be  available  for  Negro  patients; 

b.  That  Negro  doctors  be  either  included  on  the  staff  for  services  to 
Negro  patients,  according  to  their  special  qualifications,  or  permitted 
as  practitioners  the  same  privilege  and  courtesy  as  other  practitioners 
in  the  public  hospitals; 

c.  That  Negro  public  health  nurses  and  social  workers  be  more  exten- 
sively used  in  both  public  and  private  organizations. 

2.  We  advocate  the  extension  of  slum  clearance  and  erection  of  low-cost 
housing  as  a general  as  well  as  special  group  advantage.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  set  an  excellent  precedent  here  with  results  that  offer  much 
promise  for  the  future. 


It  is  a wicked  notion  that  the  struggle  of  the  Negro  for  citizenship  is  a 
struggle  against  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  To  urge  such  a doctrine, 
as  many  are  doing,  is  to  preach  disunity  and  to  deny  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  American  life  and  government. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  make  the  Negro,  in  a sense,  the  symbol 
and  protagonist  of  every  other  minority  in  America  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  Local  issues  in  the  South,  while  admittedly  holding  many  practical 
difficulties,  must  be  met  wisely  and  courageously  if  this  Nation  is  to  be- 
come a significant  political  entity  in  a new  international  world.  The  correc- 
tion of  these  problems  is  not  only  a moral  matter,  but  a practical  necessity 
in  winning  the  war  and  in  winning  the  peace.  Herein  rests  the  chance  to 
reveal  our  greatest  weakness  or  our  greatest  strength.” 


MILITARY  SERVICE 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  HEALTH 


[Signed] 


GORDON  B.  HANCOCK 
F.  D.  PATTERSON 
BENJAMIN  E.  MAYS 
ERNEST  DELPIT 
RUFUS  E.  CLEMENT 
HORACE  MANN  BOND 


JAMES  E.  JACKSON 
WM.  M.  COOPER 
P.  B.  YOUNG 
CHAS.  S.  JOHNSON 


Chairman  Sub-Editorial 


Committee 
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IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  SOUTHERN  RACE  RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 

A complete  list  of  those  attending  the  Southern  Conference  on  Race 
Relations  held  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham  October 
20th,  is  as  follows: 


DR.  CHAS.  S.  JOHNSON,  Director,  De- 
partment of  Social  Sciences,  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tenn. 

DEAN  R.  O’HARA  LANIER,  Hampton 
Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

DR.  H.  L.  McCROREY,  President,  John- 
son C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

DR.  L.  F.  PALMER,  Executive  Secretary, 
Virginia  State  Teachers  Association,  New- 
port News,  Va. 

O.  M.  PHARR,  Principal,  Unity  High 
School,  South  Carolina. 

REV.  J.  A.  VALENTINE,  D.D.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

DR.  GORDON  B.  HANCOCK,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity, Richmond,  Va. 

DEAN  MOSES  S.  BELTON,  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  M.  COOPER,  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Work,  Hampton  Institute,  Va. 

ASBURY  HOWARD,  representing  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO),  Bes- 
semer, Ala. 

DR.  JOHN  M.  GANDY,  President-Emeri- 
tus,  Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg,  Va. 

L.  H.  FOSTER,  Treasurer-Business  Man- 
ager, and  Acting  President,  Virginia  State 
College,  Petersburg,  Va. 

PRESIDENT  J.  B.  WATSON,  A.  and  M. 
College,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

CLARENCE  A.  LAWS,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, New  Orleans  Urban  League,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

DON  A.  DAVIS,  Comptroller,  Hampton 
Institute,  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 
National  Negro  Business  League,  Hampton, 
Va. 

REV.  H.  B.  BUTLER,  President,  Baptist 
State  Convention,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

PROF.  J.  B.  BLANTON,  Principal,  Voor- 
hees  N.  and  I.  School,  Denmark,  S.  C. 

WILLIAM  Y.  BELL,  Executive  Secretary, 
Atlanta  Urban  League,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  A.  BACOATS,  Vice  President,  Bene- 
dict College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

MRS.  R.  E.  CLAY,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

FORRESTER  B.  WASHINGTON,  Direc- 
tor, School  of  Social  Work,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JESSE  O.  THOMAS,  Staff  Assistant, 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  T.  TAYLOR,  Dean  of  Men, 
North  Carolina  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

DR.  AND  MRS.  J.  G.  STUART,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

ROBERT  A.  SPICELY,  Director,  Com- 
mercial Dietetics,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

C.  C.  SPAULDING,  President,  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and 
Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank,  Durham,  N. 
C. 

MRS.  ANDREW  W.  SIMPKINS,  Social 
Worker,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

DR.  JAMES  E.  SHEPARD,  President, 
North  Carolina  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


REV.  J.  ALVIN  RUSSELL,  D.D.,  Pres- 
ident, St.  Paul’s  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Lawrenceville,  Va. 

G.  D.  ROGERS,  President,  Central  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Tampa,  Fla. 

DR.  F.  D.  PATTERSON,  President,  Tus- 
kegee Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

ROSCOE  C.  MITCHELL,  Associated  Ne- 
gro Press  Representative,  Richmond,  Va. 

JOHN  W.  MITCHELL,  State  Agent,  A. 
and  T.  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

DR.  BENJ.  E.  MAYS,  President,  More- 
house College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JAMES  G.  MARTIN,  JR.,  Business 
Agent  and  Financial  Secretary,  Carpenters* 
Local  No.  544,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DR.  HORACE  MANN  BOND,  President, 
Fort  Valley  State  College,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

THEODORE  MALLORY,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  United  Transport  Service  Em- 
ployees of  America,  Member  International 
Executive  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

DR.  AND  MRS.  D.  K.  JENKINS,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. 

DR.  LUTHER  P.  JACKSON,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  History,  Virginia 
State  College,  Petersburg,  Va. 

EDGAR  P.  HOLT,  Vice  President,  South- 
ern Negro  Youth  Congress,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

WALTER  J.  HUGHES,  M.D.,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

JAMES  E.  JACKSON,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  W.  HOLLY,  President,  Georgia  Nor- 
mal College,  Albany,  Ga. 

K.  W.  GREEN,  Dean,  State  A.  and  M. 
College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

ERNEST  DELPIT,  President  and  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Carpenters’  Local,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  (A.  F.  of  L.) 

G.  HAMILTON  FRANCIS,  M.D.,  Speak- 
er House  of  Delegates,  National  Medical 
Association,  Norfolk,  Va. 

REV.  JOHN  E.  CULMER,  Rector,  Epis- 
copal Church,  Miami,  Fla. 

DR.  ROBERT  P.  DANIEL,  President, 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A.  B.  COOKE,  Business  Agent,  Local 
No.  815,  Carpenters,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

DR.  RUFUS  E.  CLEMENT,  President, 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  G.  GARLAND,  Representative,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

MAJ.  W.  M.  WHITEHEAD,  Principal 
School  for  the  Handicapped,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

D.  W.  BYRD,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Health 
Commission,  National  Medical  Association, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

C.  H.  BYNUM,  Field  Secretary  Com- 
mission on  Interracial  Cooperation,  Dallas, 
Texas. 
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DR.  CHARLOTTE  HAWKINS  BROWN, 
President,  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Se- 
dalia,  N.  C. 

P.  B.  YOUNG,  Editor-Publisher,  Journal 
and  Guide,  Norfolk,  Va. 

EDWARD  MASON,  representing  Dining 
Car  Cooks  and  Waiters,  Houston,  Texas. 

REPRESENTED  BY  LETTER 

C.  A.  SCOTT,  Publisher  Atlanta  Daily 
World,  and  Scott  Chain  of  Weekly  News- 
papers, Atlanta.  Ga. 

CARTER  WESLEY,  Editor-Publisher, 
The  Informer,  Dallas  Express  and  New 
Orleans  Sentinel,  Houston,  Texas. 

MRS.  ZELLAR  R.  BOOTHE,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

DEAN  V.  E.  DANIEL,  Wiley  College, 
Marshall,  Texas. 

CLAUDE  A.  BARNETT,  Director,  Asso- 
ciated Negro  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

Others  who  sent  Telegrams  endorsing 
the  Conference  were: 

DR.  J.  R.  E.  LEE,  President,  Florida  A. 
and  M.  College,  Tallahassee,  Fla, 

ATTY.  J.  LEONARD  LEWIS,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


ATTY.  J.  R.  BOOKER,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

MRS.  ORA  BROWN  STOKES,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

PRESIDENT  H.  L.  TRIGG,  Elizabeth 
City  State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C. 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  D.  JONES,  Bennett 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MRS.  H.  L.  McCROREY,  Charlotte,  N. 
C. 

DR.  W.  A.  FOUNTAIN,  President,  Mor- 
ris Brown  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BISHOP  B.  J.  KING,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PRESIDENT  JAS.  BRAWLEY,  Clark 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PRESIDENT  W.  J.  HALE,  Tennessee  A. 
and  I.  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

DR.  MARY  BRANCH,  President.  Tillots- 
ton  College,  Austin,  Texas. 

DR.  L.  H.  BELL,  Mississippi  State  Col- 
lege, Alcorn,  Miss. 

WILEY  A.  HALL,  Executive  Secretary, 
Urban  League,  Richmond,  Va. 

DR.  J.  M.  ELLISON,  President,  Virginia 
Union  University,  Richmond,  Va. 

M.  F.  WHITAKER,  President,  South 
Carolina  State  College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF  WHITE 
SOUTHERNERS  ON  RACE  RELATIONS33 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
April  8,  1943 

In  October,  1942,  a representative  group  of  Southern  Negro  leaders 
met  in  Durham,  N.  C.,  and  issued  a statement  in  which  they  addressed 
themselves  “to  the  current  problems  of  racial  discrimination  and  neglect, 
and  to  ways  in  which  we  may  cooperate  in  the  advancement  of  programs 
aimed  at  the  sound  improvement  of  race  relations,  within  the  democratic 
framework.” 

Their  statement  is  so  frank  and  courageous,  so  free  from  any  sugges- 
tion of  threat  and  ultimatum,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  such  good  will, 
that  we  gladly  agree  to  cooperate. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  make  here  anything  like  a complete  reply  to 
the  questions  raised  nor  to  offer  solutions  for  all  the  vexing  problems. 
We  hope,  however,  to  point  the  pathway  for  future  cooperative  efforts  and 
to  give  assurance  of  our  sincere  good  will  and  desire  to  cooperate  in  any 
sound  program  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  race  relations. 

These  Negro  leaders  rightly  placed  emphasis  in  their  statement  on 
discrimination  in  the  administration  of  our  laws  on  purely  racial  grounds. 
We  are  sensitive  to  this  charge  and  admit  that  it  is  essentially  just. 
From  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande  there  are  some  ten  million  Negroes. 
While  all  citizens  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  it  is  recognized  that 
Negroes  have  little  voice  in  the  making  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  must  live.  They  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority  group  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property,  education  and  health, 
and  their  general  economic  condition.  This  is  a violation  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  No  Southerner  can  logically  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Negro, 
as  an  American  citizen,  is  entitled  to  his  civil  rights  and  economic 
opportunities. 

The  race  problem  in  any  Southern  community  is  complicated  by  our 
economic  limitations.  The  factors  which  have  kept  the  South  a tributary 
section  have  also  kept  it  poor  and  lacking  in  sufficient  industry  to  develop 
and  to  provide  enough  jobs  and  enough  public  funds  for  every  public  need. 
Yet  the  only  justification  offered  for  those  laws  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  separation  of  the  races  is  that  they  are  intended  to  minister 
to  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  both  races.  There  has  been  widespread  and 
inexcusable  discrimination  in  the  administration  of  these  laws.  The  white 
Southerner  has  an  obligation  to  interest  himself  in  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  Negro.  This  means  correcting  the  discrimination  between  the 
races  in  the  allocation  of  school  funds;  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
schools,  and  in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  In  public  travel  where  the  law 
demands  a separation  of  the  races,  primary  justice  and  a simple  sense  of 
fair  play  demand  the  facilities  for  safety,  comfort  and  health  should  be 
equal.  The  distribution  of  public  utilities  and  public  benefits,  such  as 
sewers,  water,  housing,  street  and  sidewalk  paving,  playgrounds,  public 
health  and  hospital  facilities  should  come  to  the  Negro  upon  the  basis  of 
population  and  need. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  often  practical  discrimination  by  some 
peace  officers  and  in  some  courts  in  the  treatment  of  Negro  prisoners  and 
in  the  abrogation  of  their  civil  rights.  There  is  no  such  discrimination 
incorporated  in  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Southern  states.  False  arrests, 
brutal  beatings  and  other  evils  must  be  stopped. 

In  the  economic  field,  unquestionably  procedures  should  be  undertaken 
to  establish  fully  the  right  to  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  To  do 
otherwise  works  a wrong  to  our  entire  economic  life  and  to  our  self 
respect.  With  so  large  a proportion  of  our  wage-earning  population 
belonging  to  the  minority  race,  if  we  cannot  plan  for  a well-trained,  well- 
employed  and  prosperous  Negro  population,  the  economic  future  of  the 
South  is  hopeless. 
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Most  of  the  Negroes  in  the  South  are  on  farms  and  in  rural  communi- 
ties. Failure  to  provide  for  them  all  the  facilities  for  improving  agri- 
cultural practices  through  schools,  county  agents,  and  supervision  holds 
back  all  of  the  South.  Fair  wages,  longer  tenures  of  leases  and  increased 
opportunities  for  farm  ownership  are  also  necessary 

All  men  who  believe  in  justice,  who  love  peace  and  who  believe  in  the 
meaning  of  this  country  are  under  the  necessity  of  working  together  to 
draw  off  from  the  body  of  human  society  the  poison  of  racial  antagonism. 
This  is  one  of  the  disruptive  forces  which  unless  checked  will  ultimately 
disturb  and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  nation.  Either  to  deny  or  to 
ignore  the  increased  tension  between  the  white  and  the  colored  races 
would  be  a gesture  of  insincerity. 

That  there  are  acute  and  intricate  problems  associated  with  two  races 
living  side  by  side  in  the  South  cannot  be  denied.  But  these  problems 
can  be  solved  and  will  ultimately  disappear  if  they  are  brought  out  into 
an  atmosphere  of  justice  and  good  will.  If  we  approach  them  with  con- 
tempt in  one  group  and  with  resentment  in  the  other  group,  then  we  work 
on  hopeless  terms.  The  solution  of  these  problems  can  be  found  only  in 
men  of  both  races  who  are  known  to  be  men  of  determined  good  will. 
The  ultimate  solution  will  be  found  in  evolutionary  methods  and  not  in 
ill-founded  revolutionary  movements  which  promise  immediate  solutions. 

We  agree  with  the  Durham  Conference  that  it  is  “unfortunate  that 
the  simple  efforts  to  correct  obvious  social  and  economic  injustices  con- 
tinue, with  such  considerable  popular  support,  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
predatory  ambition  of  irresponsible  Negroes  to  invade  the  privacy  of 
family  life.”  We  agree  also  that  “it  is  a wicked  notion  that  the  struggle 
by  the  Negro  for  citizenship  is  a struggle  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation.  To  urge  such  a doctrine,  as  many  are  doing,  is  to  preach  dis- 
unity, and  to  deny  the  most  elementary  principles  of  American  life  and 
government.” 

It  is  futile  to  imagine  or  to  assert  that  the  problem  will  solve  itself. 
The  need  is  for  a positive  program  arrived  at  in  an  atmosphere  of  under- 
standing, cooperation  and  a mutual  respect. 


(Signed) 


THEODORE  F.  ADAMS,  Richmond,  Va. 
H.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MRS.  JESSIE  DANIEL  AMES,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

J.  H.  ANDERSON,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
MRS.  ROSCOE  T.  ANTHONY,  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

SAMUEL  Y.  AUSTIN,  Sylacauga,  Ala. 
HARRY  M.  AYERS,  Anniston,  Ala. 

MISS  FANNIE  BAME,  Augusta,  Ga. 
CLIFFORD  E.  BARBOUR,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

F.  E.  BARKLEY,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

RT.  REV.  MIDDLETON  S.  BARNWELL, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

J.  A.  BAYS,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

NOBLE  Y.  BEALL,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

G.  C.  BEARDEN,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

NOEL  R.  BEDDOW,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
ROBERT  D.  BEDINGER,  Asheville,  N.  C 
GEORGE  C.  BELLINGRATH,  Rabun  Gap, 

Ga. 

ALBERT  D.  BETTS,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

J.  FRED  BIBB,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

RT.  REV.  THEODORE  D.  BRATTON 
Jackson,  Miss. 

RABBI  STANLEY  BRAV,  Vicksburg 
Miss. 

FRANCIS  R.  BRIDGES,  JR.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

W.  E.  BROCK,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


F.  F.  BROWN,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN,  Richmond, 
Va. 

WRIGHT  BRYAN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  R.  BUHRMAN,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

G.  L.  FATE  BURNETT,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
W.  C.  BURTON,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

A.  C.  BURTTRAM,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

O.  C.  CARMICHAEL,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
PAUL  R.  CHRISTOPHER,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

EDWIN  L.  CLARKE,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
G.  E.  CLARY,  Macon,  Ga. 

RT.  REV.  CHARLES  CLINGMAN,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

WILLIAM  E.  COLE,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

C.  W.  COLEMAN,  LaGrange,  Ga. 
DONALD  COMER.  Avondale  Mills,  Ala. 
R.  L.  COUSINS,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

TAYLOR  H.  COX,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

W.  G.  COXHEAD,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
THOMAS  W.  CURRIE,*  Austin,  Tex. 
VIRGINIUS  DABNEY,  Richmond,  Va. 
MRS.  ANDREW  DALE,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
MALCOLM  BOYD  DANA,  Demorest,  Ga. 
RT.  REV.  E.  P.  DANDRIDGE,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


•Deceased  April  22,  1943 
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HONORABLE  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN, 
Richmond,  Va. 

MRS.  GEORGE  E.  DAVIS,  Orangeburg, 
S.  C. 

JACKSON  DAVIS,  Richmond,  Va. 

MISS  MARY  DeBARDELEBEN,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

GEORGE  R.  DEMPSTER,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

F.  M.  DICKENSON,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

HENRY  H.  DILLARD.  Augusta,  Ga. 

J.  C.  DIXON,  Macon,  Ga. 

P.  H.  EASOM.  Jackson,  Miss. 

HENRY  M.  EDMONDS.  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

J.  W.  ELMORE,  JR.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

M.  ELROD,  Augusta,  Ga. 

J.  T.  ENGLEBY,  JR.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARK  ETHRIDGE,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  C.  FLORA,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

J.  EMERSON  FORD,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

R.  L.  FOREMAN,  JR.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROYAL  WILBUR  FRANCE,  Winter 

Park.  Fla. 

CHARLES  I.  FRANCIS,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  G.  FRANCIS,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

DOUGLAS  S.  FREEMAN,  Richmond,  Va. 

ELLIS  A.  FULLER,  Louisville,  Ky. 

S.  HUGHES  GARVIN,  Louisville,  Ky. 

MRS.  NATHANIEL  GIST  GEE,  Green- 
wood, S.  C. 

WILLIAM  G.  GEHRI,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

MRS.  REBECCA  M.  GERSHON,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

C.  H.  GILLMAN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BERNARD  A.  GLEASON,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

CULLEN  B.  GOSNELL,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BISHOP  JOHN  GOWDY,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

RT.  REV.  JOHN  J.  GRAVATT,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

CHARLES  M.  GRAY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

RT.  REV.  ROBERT  E.  GRIBBIN,  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C. 

JOHN  A.  GRIFFIN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CAREY'  E.  HAIGLER,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

FRED  S.  HALL,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

JAMES  G.  HANES,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

A.  J.  HANNA,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

KATHRYN  ABBEY  HANNA,  Winter 
Park,  Fla. 

MRS.  A.  A.  HARDY,  Thomaston,  Ga. 

COSTEN  J.  HARRELL,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

JOEL  C.  HARRIS,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JULIAN  LaROSE  HARRIS,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

EDWARD  H.  HARRISON,  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

MRS.  E.  B.  HARROLD,  Macon,  Ga. 

C.  A.  HASKEW,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

L.  D.  HASKEW,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

MRS.  HENRY  HAVENS,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

FRANCIS  C.  HAYNES,  Guilford  College. 
N.  C. 

MRS.  JOHN  F.  HEARD,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  W.  HENDERSON,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


R.  L.  HENRY,  Auguste,  Ga. 

WAIGHTS  G.  HENRY,  SR.,  Anniston, 
Ala. 

WAIGHTS  G.  HENRY,  JR.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  C.  HENSON,  Cartersville,  Ga. 

R.  B.  HERBERT,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

MRS.  HERMAN  HEYMAN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
JOHN  L.  HILL,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
HAMILTON  HOLT,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

A.  D.  HUDDLESTON,  Alcoa,  Tenn. 
JOHN  A.  HUFF,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
JOHN  W.  INZER,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  IVEY.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

THEODORE  H.  JACK,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
RT.  REV.  JOHN  J.  JACKSON,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

W.  C.  JACKSON,  Greensboro,  N.  C 
A.  E.  JAMISON,  Greenwood,  S.  C 
MISS  ANNIE  TAIT  JENKINS,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

SMITH  L.  JOHNSTON,  SR.,  Woodstock, 
Ga. 

M.  ASHBY  JONES,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
BERNARD  J.  KANE,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
CHARLES  G.  KELLY,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
JOHN  M.  KELLY,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
BISHOP  PAUL  B.  KERN,  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

LLOYD  R.  KILLAM,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

S.  O.  KIMBROUGH,  Anniston,  Ala. 

JOE  P.  KIMSEY,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
ALBERT  R.  KLEMER,  Miami,  Fla. 
RYLAND  KNIGHT,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
HAZEN  KREIS,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

MRS.  JOE  S.  LANE,  Dillon,  S.  C. 

NAT  G.  LONG,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROSWELL  LONG,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

J.  R.  McCAIN,  Decatur,  Ga. 

FRANK  McCALLISTER,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  A.  McDOWELL,  Louisville,  Ky. 
RALPH  McGILL,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  ROY  McGINTY,  Calhoun,  Ga. 

EMMETT  B.  McGUKIN,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
J.  W.  O.  McKIBBEN,  Augusta,  Ga. 

MISS  ALICE  McLARTY,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

BENJAMIN  F.  McMURRY,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

W.  F.  McMURRAY,  Paducah,  Ky 
RT.  REV.  MSGR.  T.  JAMES  McNA- 
MARA,  Savannah,  Ga. 

EDWARD  G.  MACKAY.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
MISS  KATHLEEN  MALLORY,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

WILLIAM  H.  MARMION,  Birmingham. 
Ala. 

MRS.  ATTWOOD  R.  MARTIN,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

RABBI  DAVID  MARX,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
MISS  LUCY  RANDOLPH  MASON,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

T.  H.  MAXWELL,  Hephzibah,  Ga. 
ARMAND  MAY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  R.  MEAD,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

WILLIAM  MELCHER,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
HASKELL  M.  MILLER,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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LOYE  W.  MILLER,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

H.  L.  MILLS,  Houston,  Tex. 

MRS.  J.  W.  MILLS,  Beaumont,  Tex. 
WILLIAM  MITCH,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
A.  E.  MITCHELL,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
BISHOP  ARTHUR  J.  MOORE,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

MRS.  AUDLEY  MORTON,  Athens,  Ga. 

R.  M.  MURPHY,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
ALFRED  MYNDERS,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

N.  C.  NEWBOLD,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

MRS.  DONALD  OBERDORFER,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

HOWARD  W.  ODUM,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
THE  MOST  REV.  GERALD  P.  O’HARA, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

STUART  R.  OGLESBY,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
MILWEE  OWENS,  Augusta,  Ga. 
AUDREY  L.  PACKHAM,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

W.  M.  PARKER,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOHN  C.  PATTY,  Augusta,  Ga. 

J.  M.  PAYNE,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

E.  P.  PEABODY,  Augusta,  Ga. 

BISHOP  W.  W.  PEELE,  Richmond,  Va. 
PAUL  S.  PIERCE,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

A.  M.  PENNYBACKER,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

E.  C.  PETERS,  Augusta,  Ga. 

H.  W.  PITTMAN,  Porterdale,  Ga. 
WILLIAM  J.  PROCTOR,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
BISHOP  CLARE  PURCELL,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

H.  W.  PURVIS,  Augusta,  Ga. 

H.  T.  QUILLIAN,  LaGrange,  Ga. 

PAUL  QUILLIAN,  Houston,  Tex. 
GLENN  W.  RAINEY.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  HIDEN  RAMSEY,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
JOHN  MARVIN  RAST,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
MRS.  W.  H.  RATLIFF,  Sherard,  Miss. 

J.  CALVIN  REID,  Columbus,  Ga. 

MISS  REBECCA  REID,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
J.  McDOWELL  RICHARDS,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
JAMES  L.  ROBB,  Athens,  Tenn. 
LESTER  RUMBLE,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
ROBERT  L.  RUSSELL,  McDonough,  Ga. 
BISHOP  CHARLES  C.  SELECMAN, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

JOHN  W.  SHACKFORD,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

PHILIP  SHULHAFER,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  B.  SHULTZ,  Norris,  Tenn. 


J.  HOMER  SLUTZ,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
BISHOP  A.  FRANK  SMITH,  Houston, 
Tex. 

GUY  L.  SMITH,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
HENRY  T.  SMITH,  Augusta,  Ga. 
JOSEPH  A.  SMITH,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

NEAL  B.  SPAHR,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

MRS.  ALEX  SPENCE,  Dallas,  Tex. 

C.  A.  STAIR,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  A.  STANBURY,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

NATHAN  C.  STARR,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
MRS.  A.  H.  STERNE,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  MORGAN  STEVENS,  Jackson,  Miss. 
MRS.  J.  MORGAN  STEVENS,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

VIRGINIA  STONE,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

W.  C.  STONE,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
HARRY  S.  STROZIER,  Macon,  Ga. 
WILLIS  A.  SUTTON,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
JOHN  B.  TATE,  College  Park,  Ga. 

W.  P.  TAYLOR,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

MRS.  M.  E.  TILLY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

L.  O.  TODD,  Augusta,  Ga. 

L.  L.  TRENT,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  B.  TROWBRIDGE,  JR.,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

RT.  REV.  HENRY  ST.  GEORGE 
TUCKER,  Richmond,  Va. 

MRS.  R.  L.  TURMAN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
PAUL  A.  TURNER,  Augusta,  Ga. 

KING  VIVION,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

RT.  REV.  JOHN  MOORE  WALKER, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

PAUL  K.  WALP,  Norris,  Tenn. 

G.  K.  WALTERS,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
HENRY  T.  WARE,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  L.  WATSON,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
WILLIAM  R.  WEBB,  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 

HU  B.  WEBSTER,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
KENDALL  WEISIGER,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
GOODRICH  C.  WHITE,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  WHITMORE,  Harlem,  Ga. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  WILKINS,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

F.  C.  WILLCOXON,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
ROBERT  P.  WILLIAMS,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
RT.  REV.  JOHN  D.  WING,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

W.  H.  WISEMAN,  Erin,  Tenn. 

LIDA  WOODS,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

MISS  EMILY  WOODWARD,  Vienna,  Ga. 
WILLIAM  F.  YUST,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
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WE  RECOMMEND 


America’s  Tenth  Man,  history,  sample  free,  50  cents  a dozen. 

Singers  in  the  Dawn,  anthology  of  Negro  poetry,  10  cents. 

Songs  of  the  South,  favorite  spirituals,  words  and  music,  10  cents. 
Southland  Spirituals,  64  favorites,  words  and  music,  25  cents. 

Ten  assorted  pamphlets  on  the  racial  situation,  10  cents. 

The  Southern  Frontier,  monthly  publication  of  the  Commission  on  In- 
terracial Cooperation.  Interracial  news,  special  articles,  editorial  com- 
ment, annual  subscription  25  cents. 

Order  above  from  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  710  Standard 
Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


HISTORY 

Negro  Makers  of  History,  Woodson,  Associated  Publishers,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Short  History  of  American  Negro,  Brawley,  Macmillan. 

Story  of  American  Negro,  Brown,  Friendship  Press,  New  York. 

The  Negro,  Too,  in  American  History,  Eppse,  National  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  Nashville. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Up  From  Slavery,  autobiography,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Doubleday, 
Page  & Co. 

Negro  Builders  and  Heroes,  Brawley,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press. 

Boy’s  Life  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  W.  C.  Jackson,  Macmillan. 

The  Upward  Climb,  Haskin,  Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville. 

Portraits  in  Color,  Ovington,  Viking  Press. 

In  Spite  of  Handicaps,  Bullock,  Association  Press,  New  York. 

For  Freedom,  Fauset,  Franklin  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  MUSIC 

Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry,  anthology,  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
Harcourt,  Brace  & Co. 

Caroling  Dusk,  anthology,  Countee  Cullen,  Harper  & Brothers. 

Early  Negro  American  Writers,  Brawley,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press. 

Readings  from  Negro  Authors,  Cromwell,  Turner  and  Dykes,  Harcourt, 
Brace  & Co. 

Anthology  of  American  Negro  Literature,  Calverton,  Modern  Library 
New  York. 

Negro  Poets  and  Their  Poems,  R.  T.  Kerlin,  Associated  Publishers,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

An  Anthology  of  Verse  by  American  Negroes,  White  and  Jackson,  Trin- 
ity College  Press,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Bronze  Booklets,  Associates  in  Negro  Folk  Education,  Box  636,  Wash- 
ington. 

No.  2 — “The  Negro  and  His  Music” 

No.  3 — “Negro  Art:  Past  and  Present” 

No.  6 — “The  Negro  in  American  Fiction” 

No.  7 — “Negro  Poetry  and  Drama” 

No.  8 — “Negro  History  in  Outline” 

Book  of  American  Negro  Spirituals,  Johnson  and  Johnson,  Viking  Press. 

GENERAL 

What  the  Negro  Thinks,  R.  R.  Moton,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co. 

American  Negroes,  Edwin  R.  Embree,  John  Day  Company. 

The  Negro  Year  Book,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

The  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past.  M.  J.  Herskovits,  Harper  & Brothers. 

The  Negro  in  American  Civilization,  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Henry  Holt 
Company. 
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